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| THIS IS THE SEASON FOR DEEP PLOWING. 





OT as much land will be broken 





up in our territory in the next 

two or three months, we feel 
safe in saying, as should be. Many 
farmers think that spring is the 
plowing season, and that only in ex- 
ceptional cases should the farmer be 
expected to break his land in the 
late summer or early fall, but we 
feel sure that this is a mistaken idea. 
In any wheat-growing section the far- 
mers know that it does not pay, as a 
rule, to break the land just before 
seeding time. Of course, it is best 
when a crop of wheat or oats comes 
off to plow the land at once and 
plant in cowpeas or soy beans. Then 
if another winter-growing crop is to 
be planted, re-breaking will not be 
necessary. The disk harrow will put 
the land in fine condition. Where 
land is yet to be broken for the fall 
crops, however, it should be done as 
soon as possible. 





There may not be a great deal 
of plowing to be done for this pur- 
pose in our territory ; but this does 
not mean that summer and early fall 
plowing is not needed. The next 
two or three months are a splendid 
time for the reclamation of waste 
lands, and for plowing for the 
land’s sake. 





FORTY-FIVE HORSEPOWER TRACTOR AND GANG PLOW AT WORK. 


This picture, reproduced by courtesy of the Sanford (N. C.) Express, shows a traction plow at work on the Cumnock farm in 
Lee County, N. C. This plow has eight 28-inch disks and will break 15 to 20 acres a day, to a depth of ten inches, at a cost for opera- 
tion of $10 to $15. More work is done by it than would be done by 20 one-horse plows, and it is done much better and at less cost. 
The Cumnock farm adjoins the old Poe homestead on which Editor Poe grew up, and which is now owned by himself and sister. 
There are about 3,000 acres in this Cumnock estate, and the owners plan to throw all the cultivated land into one big body. They are 
tile-draining, cleaning up, planting pecans, raising sheep and, in short, making the farm an object lesson to the surrounding country. 








There are, of course, numerous 
exceptions, but as a general rule, the spring is the season for shallow 
and the fall the season for deep plowing. The breaking up of the 
subsoil, where this is needed, should be done only when the subsoil is 
dry, and this is much more likely to be the case from August to De- 
cember than at any other season. In preparing land for winter cover 
crops, or in breaking up the land for winter weathering—a permis- 
sible practice on a few Southern soils—the plowing should be deep. 
This is not the season for scratch plowing. Indeed, there is nothing 
more needed by a great part of our lands than some sure-enough 
plowing. We know that here and there will be found men who 
decry deep breaking as a waste of time and labor, and we know that 
on light and sandy soils the depth of breaking is of less importance 
than on those of a clayey nature ; but neither of these facts alters the 
general rule that deep, thorough plowing goes with profitable farm- 
ing, and shallow, careless turning of the land with poor farming and 
depleted soils. 

Break as much as possible of the land you expect to cultivate next 
year between now and Christmas, and break it as deeply as possible. 
Then put a cover crop on it and prepare to add to the soil’s supply of 
humus. Deep plowing makes a deep soil only when the deep plowing 
means also the mixing of some vegetable matter with the-earth broken 
up and turned over. In many cases, extra deep turning, subsoiling, 











dynamiting even, would pay even if nothing were accomplished ex- 
cept the breaking up of the underlying hard-pan; but the plowing 
Southern lands need is that which year by year turns up a new layer 
of fresh earth and turns down a new supply of vegetable matter, 
mixing them together and thus making a real soil—friable, moisture- 
retaining and of steadily increasing depth and productive capacity. 
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"TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








GOOD legume crop well plowed under would, 
A on most Southern soils, increase the crops 
from 50 to 100 per cent. In doing this the land 
is increased in value to a still greater extent, for 
there are certain expenses in making a crop which 
do not increase at the same rate as the increase 
jn yield. Why do not more farmers double the 
value of their lands when it can be done so easily 
and cheaply? 





Patching Up an Alfalfa Field Sowed 
Last Fall. 


Y ALFALFA, sowed last fall, is a success 
except on a few spots where it winter 
killed. Can I disk these spots in August 
and sow the seed with a reasonable prospect of 


completing the stand. The land has been limed 
and the alfalfa on the other parts of the field 
seems to be inoculated.”’ 


Patching up a stand of any crop is not usually 
a satisfactory business, but if these spots are well 
disked and seed sowed the stand may be greatly 
helped. Much will depend on the condition of 
the soil and the amount of moisture. 

The winter-killing of the alfalfa on these spots 
may have been due to unfavorable soil conditions. 
Lack of drainage, bad physical conditions of the 
soil or jack of fertility may have been the real 
cause of the frost killing the plants on these 
spots, and if so, attention to these matters may 
be necessary before a stand can be maintained on 
these spots. 

It may help to add fertilizers and inoculate 
these spots from the portion of the field growing 
the crop successfully. If these spots were too 
wet during the winter they may now be too hard 
and the bacteria may not have been able to live 
in this soil. 





Alba or Sweet Clover. 


hil o 
Melilotus 
RE} TBER seeing melilotus or sweet clover 


growing in out of the way places and along 

the 1 in Illinois, but never saw it used for 
any good purposes.”’ 

“1. Does the old root live over winter or does 
it reseed If each year? 

me WY make hay of any value? 

“3. Is it classed with other clovers as soil 
improver? 

a. Is good as a pasture plant while green 

Melil s alba, white melilotus, sweet clover, 
Bokhara clover, is close enough relation to alfalfa 
for the same root inoculation to serve for both. 
When the plants are not over a foot high there 
is also a close resemblance between the plants 


and the on¢ 
seeds al 


may be mistaken for the other. The 


resemble each other and alfalfa seed 
are sometimes adulterated with sweet clover 
seeds. But melilotus grows much larger, is coars- 
er, differs in the form and color of the flowers 


and is no sense the equal of alfalfa as a forage 
Plant except on lime soils so poor that alfalfa will 
hot do well. 

1. The 


old roots live over one season and pos- 
sibly sometimes longer. 


It is usually said to be 
a biennial -——two-year—plant, but it is also some- 
times said to be an annual and sometimes a 
perennial, It may make seed the first year and 
the roots may live more than two years, but if it 


is to be maintained permanently on the soil it 
Should be allowed to seed fully at least once 
every two 


years, 

2. If cut when not over 18 to 24 inches high, it 
makes a hay of high value, probably as nutritious 
as other legume hays. Animals not accustomed 
to eating it may not like it at first, but will soon 
learn to eat it well. 


3. It is equal to other legumes and clovers as 
4 soil improver. Being a rank grower, it furnishes 
&@ large amount of humus-making material and 
fathers much nitrogen from the air; but it does 
not do well except where there is considerable 
lime in the soil. It will probably grow anywhere 
that alfalfa does well, but will also grow on soil 
Where alfalfa cannot thrive. In Alabama and 


Mississippi it grows luxuriantly on the thin lime 


soils and on the bare rotten limestone 


those 


of 





sections. 
soil improvement. 


In such sections it has a high value for 


4, On lands such as above, it is an excellent 


pasture plant, coming early in the spring and 
furnishing good grazing. Livestock do not at 


first like it, but since it comes early in the spring 
when there is no great abundance of other plants 
they soon learn to eat it and thrive well on it. 


On rich lime lands alfaifa is better; on poor 
lime lands melilotus is a very valuable plant, 


while on lands not well supplied with lime we 
would use some other legumes. 





Good Land Means a Low Cost of 
Production. 


HOG grower, at a recent meeting of the Texas 
Swine Breeders’ Association, is reported to 
have stated that pork was being produced in 

Texas at a “cost of from two to 20 cents per 
pound.” Corn is also produced at from 15 to 50 
cents a bushel and cotton from seven to 17 cents 
a pound. 

Why these differences? The unsuccessful pro- 
ducer will say that his more successful competitor 
has better land, more capital, got better rainfall, 
or had better luck; but the difference is in the 
land. We are accustomed to hear that poor land 
means poor farmers, but it is equally true and 
more encouraging to remember that good farmers 
mean good land. 

Better seeds, better climatic or weather condi- 
tions, better fertilization and more capital, all 
play an important part, but behind all and of in- 
finitely more importance in determining the cost 
of production is the yielding power of the acre, 
and behind this is the man—the better farmer. 

The margin of differences in the cost of cuiti- 
vating and harvesting an acre crop is rather nar- 
row. It costs really more to break and cuitivate 
an acre well than to do it in the usual manner, 
and good seed and good fertilization also cost 
more, but the great differences in the cost of pro- 
ducing the crops stated are almost entirely 
to differences in yield. Our production per 
is too small. The problem which first 
solved, before the South can 

per Let 
this point, so that 
in a full 


salvation, agricult 


due 
acre 
be 


is 


must 
be prosperous 
keep eternally 
no one lose 


our 


larger yields acre. us 


hammering at 
sight of it, 


1ope 
nope 


can 


realization of it is 


urally. 


for 
ot 


Clover for Winter Grazing. 


HAT kind of clover is best to sow in cotton 
at the last working, or cultivation, for 
winter grazing?”’ 

As we have often stated, we know of no clover 


of 
that will give much winter grazing. If it is sowed 
early, say at last working of the cotton, and there 
is sufficient moisture during the fall and the win- 
ter is mild, considerable grazing will be obtained; 
but if the fall is dry, or the winter at all severe, 
little grazing will be furnished by these fall-sow- 
ed, so-called, winter-growing clovers. They make 
their chief growth in March and April as a general 
rule. For winter grazing we prefer rape, on rich 
land, and the cereals, such as oats and rye, on 
the less fertile lands. For the average lands, 
oats and rye, sowed early in the fall, will proba- 
bly give more grazing than wheat or barley; but 


if the land is pretty good, wheat or barley will 
probably furnish more grazing. This latter fact 


will be more especially true in the northern sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt. 


The clovers generally sowed in cotton in the 
fall are bur and crimson; neither are certain 
crops. If the soil is inoculated and the weather 


is suitable; that is, there 
either is fairly reliable. Probably all things con- 
sidered, crimson clover is preferable, but we 
would not advise sowing more than an acre of 
crimson clover, unless it has already been grown 


is sufficient moisture, 


successfully on the farm and the soil is known 
to be inoculated. 

In the extreme north of the Cotton Belt crim- 
son clover may be sowed at the last working of 


the cotton, but in other sections we prefer to sow 
it after the first picking. 
In the northern part of the Cotton Belt it may 





working of the cotton. The trouble with all these 


is the danger of hot, dry weather, which is com- 
mon at that season. They need to be sowed 
early, but unless there is a fair amount of mois- 
ture in the soil they run a great risk of being 
killed. We deem it more risky, however, to sow 
them late, and besides, if sowed late, they afford 
no grazing until spring, even tho they escape 


winter-killing. 

Rye is probably the least desirable crop to sow 
for winter grazing, but it is certainly the most re- 
liable under the varying and adverse conditions 
frequently experienced. 


A Problem in Pig Feeding. . 
ITH plenty of rape and herdsgrass pasture, 
what additional feeds are necessary to 
make a balanced ration for growing pigs 
and sows with pigs? Also what amount to feed?” 

In New England, ‘‘herdsgrass’’ means timothy, 
but in the South and some other parts it means 
redtop (Agrostis alba). Herdsgrass in this case 
probably means redtop, but it makes little differ- 
ence, as the composition is not far different. Rape 
also contains rather less protein than the legumes, 
making a grain feed or concentrate moderately 
rich in protein necessary to balance the pasture 
of herdsgrass and rape. 

Wheat shorts will do this very well, but if it is 
higher in price than corn, then six to eight parts 
of corn to one of tankage will prove satisfactory. 
There will not be much difference in the needs of 
the growing pigs and brood sows suckling pigs, 
but the growing pigs are real young—under 
four months—they may need a larger per cent of 
protein than the sows. They will also require a 
larger proportion of the feed to consist of grain, 


if 


if rapid growth is to be made, because they will 
not be able to handle the bulky pasture plants 
so well. 


If skimmilk is available, it will take the place 
of tankage, mixing three pounds of the milk with 
one pound of corn or wheat shorts. 

It 























is probable that the suckling sows will re- 
guire from One-third to one-half as much grain 
as if they were not on pasture. If the pigs be 
young and rapid growth is desired, they should 
have from one-half to three-fourths of a full 
grain ration in addition to the pasture. 

Since grain feeds are high-priced, more profit 
nay be made, especially with pork hogs, by com- 
pe them to obtain nearly all of their feed 
irom the pasture; but we think it will pay to feed 
the young pigs and suckling sows from one-fourth 
to one-half of a full grain ration, at least It is 
im possi ble to state the amount that should be 
fed per day from the facts given us. Henry con- 
cludes from his experiments that it required an 
equivalent of 316 pounds of corn produce 100 
pounds of gain with so\ uckling pigs Pigs 
after weaning required 384 pounds of meal to 
produce 100 pounds of gain If tl ows and 
pi be required to obtain one-half the feed 
from the pasture, then 158 pounds rain for 
the sows and 192 pounds for the pigs would pro- 


duce (for seven weeks after weaning) 10¢{ 


of 


pounds 
gain. 

To make fairly satisfactory weigh- 
ing fifty pounds each or less required six pounds 
of grain daily for every 100 pounds of live weight. 
weighing LO00 required 


gains, pigs 


Those 50 to pounds each 


4.3 pounds per day for every 100 pounds of live 
weight, while those weighing 200 to 250 pounds 
required 2.9 pounds of feed per day for every 


100 pounds of live weight. 
furnish one-half the feed, 
amounts of grain should 

Since fifty-pound pigs 


If the pastures are to 
then one-half these 
fed. 

only used 18 per cent of 
the feed consumed for their body support, when 
gaining nearly a pound a day, if rapid growth is 
not thought desirable owing to the high price of 
grain it be seen that comparatively 
little grain will be necessary for pigs on rape pas- 


be 


feeds, will 








ture, unless fairly rapid gains are desired. The 
older the hog the larger proportion of feed re- 
quired for body support. Pigs weighing 200 
pounds each and gaining 1.22 pounds a day re- 
quired 36 per cent of the grain eaten to maint 

their body support, but the older the pis the 
better able they are to get their feed fro: g 
crops Probably these pigs, if the eigh around 
fifty pounds, should, in order to mak« irly good 
gains on these pastures, receive two p 1ds or 
three pounds of grain. daily for eve. 100 pounds 
of weight, while the brood sows may receive from 
one pound to 1% pounds daily for every 100 


pounds of live weight. 
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ITEN should cabbage seed be sown for late 
W winter cabbages in Piedmont North Caro-. 
lina?” Sow the cabbage seed in late July and 
never let them suffer from lack of water. Set out 
in rich and moist land, bottom land best, manure 
heavily and cultivate rapidly so as to have the 
cabbages heading about the first of December. 
Then turn each head towards the north and bank 
the soil well over the stems and the lower part of 
the head, leaving the top exposed where the sun 
‘annot shine on it, and they will keep. Collards 
will blanch well treated in same way. 

MET a lawyer recently on a train from eastern 

North Carolina. He said: “I went up on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia to get a man to come 
down and teach our farmers how to grow sweet 
potatoes for the Northern markets, and really I 
found that outside their truck crops we are doing 
better farming in North Carolina than they are.” 
And this is true, for while the people in Accomac 
and Northampton counties are prosperous and 
making money in their crops of sweet potatoes 
and early Irish potatoes, in general farming they 
are very backward. They grow no peas nor 
crimson clover and keep hardly any stock, for 
they have nothing to feed with but a little pulled 
corn fodder, and eastern North Carolina is lead- 
ing them far away. As we recently said, all the 
poor farming is not in the country south of Vir- 
ginia by any means. But The Progressive Farmer 
has some subscribers in the Eastern Shore coun- 
ties of Virginia, and as is the case elsewhere, the 
men who take the paper and read it are going to 
break away from the old methods. There is no 
part of the country where cowpeas and crimson 
clover would work a greater improvement than 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and I intend 
to keep hammering away at them till I see these 
crops grown there, for Accomac is my native 
county and I feel a great interest in its develop- 
ment outside of making money in potatoes. 





Visions of the Future. 
HANK you, Mr. Sullivan, for your kind 
words. Every day I see evidence of the 
fulfillment of the vision of my early life. 
One farmer in eastern North Carolina writes that 
he has been following a good rotation and his 
land has become too rich to grow bright yellow 
tobacco, and he wants a man to join him and run 
the place as a stock and dairy farm, as he is in 
other business in a city. Another gentleman 
calls at the office to say how much he appreciates 
the teachings of The Progressive Farmer and how 
it has helped him to success. He says that he 
has a piece of land largely made up of red wash 
from the highlands deep enough to bury the 
original bottom soil, and tho it seemed rich he 
could not make anything grow on it. One ap- 
plication of lime explained the difficulty, and now 
he has rank corn growing on this spot that was 
so sour. Another man writes that he made last 
year, after practicing a good rotation for a few 
years, three bales of cotton an acre, and I saw a 
similar crop grown on a South Carolina farm. 
Yet on coming down the Norfolk South- 
ern road this week, I saw men in the old 
ruts, with a man and a mule to a sweep, running 
deeply through the cotton rows and piling the 
earth to the cotton because they wanted to cover 
the grass that would not have been there had 
they worked the cotton with smoothing harrow 
and weeder in its early stage. And we hear of 
the scarcity of labor when men all along the road 
are using more human labor than needed if they 
used the proper implements. But the spirit of 
improvement is abroad in the South, and the old 
men who want to stay in the old ruts will soon 
pass away and the young men of the Corn Clubs 
will take their places, for they, too, have seen a 
vision and are not going to go backwards. The 
new South is coming, the South of fine homes and 
fertile farms. The papers are helping, and the 
institutes are helping, but the great help is coming 
from showing men by demonstrations on their 
own land what can be done. The Corn Club boys 
have been great demonstrators, and the fact that 
greater crops of corn can be grown in the South 
than anywhere else has opened the eyes of thou- 
sands to the fact that their land only needs build- 
ing up to make it equal to any in the country, 
and that through practicing a good rotation that 
will bring back the wasted humus, the land can 
be made to pay for its development while the 
rops grow larger year after year. 
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GROWING INTO MONEY. 
Raise Your Own Meat This Year—The Articles on Pages 3, 12 and 13 Will Help You. 





I have been trying to preach the gospel of good 
farming for many years, and I am thankful that 
I have had some influence in carrying forward the 
work, tho I shall never live to see its full fruition. 
But there are thousands of young men growing up 
who will carry on the work until the South is as 
famous for productive farms as she has been for 
worn and wasted ones, and there will be no more 
“old fields’? waving in broomsedge, no bush and 
bramble patches to break up fields into fragments, 
and no new gullies, but old ones stopped, and the 
farmer who gets only a bale an acre will feel 
that he has made a failure in cotton. This will 
be brought about by good farming, and never by 
the all-cotton men who will not read nor study 
their profession, and the all-cotton man will dis- 
appear from the South along with the “supply” 
stores that sell him Northern hay and meat. For 
when that day comes there will be plenty of corn 
and oats and hay, pigs and beef and sheep on 
every farm. Let us all do our utmost to hasten 
its coming. 





How to Grow Onions. 


HERE seems to be a great increase in inter- 

est in the growing of onions, for hardly a 

day passes but I receive letters from farm- 

ers in various parts of the country asking for in- 

formation in regard to onion culture. What on- 

ions a farmer should grow will depend on the 

purpose for which they are grown and the climate 

of his locality. Where one is situated so that ha 

can readily ship onions it» often pays better to 

grow the green onions for bunching in the sprinz 
rather than the ripe crop. 

For this crop I sow seed in April very thickly, 
using the Norfolk Queen onion—a white and very 
early onion. These seed are sown in light soil of 
moderate fertility without fertilizer, the object 
being to make small onions or sets about the size 
of amarble. These in my locality are ripe in July 
and are lifted and cured and replanted in Sep- 
tember. In colder localities the sets should be 
kept over till spring for planting. But here we 
plant in the fall and usually have them ready for 
bunching in early March. 

There is another onion that is planted from sets 
in the fall. This is the Yellow Potato onion, 
which is grown both for green bunching onions 
and ripe ones. It makes no seed but increases by 
offsets from the root, and these offsets can be 
pulled and bunched in the spring and the main 
bulb left to ripen. This onion is usually a profit- 
able one in the South as it ripens just after the 
Texas crop of Bermuda onions and before the 
Northern crop and generally has a clear market. 
But it should be sold as soon as ripe as it is not 
a good keeper. . 

The finest onions grown, the Denia and Giant 
Gibraltar, belong to the Spanish class. The best 
representative of this class that we have is the 
onion known as the Prizetaker. This can easily 
be grown to weigh a pound or more to the bulb. 
Several methods are used in the production of the 
Prizetaker. From southern Maryland southward 
the seed can be sown in September and the plants 
transplanted when the size of a goose-quill. In 
colder climates it is best to sow the seed in a 
frame under glass in early February and trans- 
plant them to the open ground later, or after hard 
frosts are over. The transplanting method is best 
suited to the Spanish and Italian varieties. None of 


these are good keepers and must be sold rapidly 

In lifting ripe onions I always let them lie a 
day in the sun, but get them under cover before 
night as the dew will darken them with its specks 
of mildew on white onions. I cure them in a hot 
loft with the tops left on. When completely 
cured and tops dry I store them in a cool dark 
place. With the tops left, they will lie lighter and 
keep better with than without them, and a tem- 
perature in a dark place as low as 382 degrees will 
do no harm, and I always like to keep about the 
lower thirties, and never remove the tops till 
wanted for use or sale. 


This summer [ am growing some sets of the 
Prizetaker from spring-sown seed, which I intend 
to plant in the fall just as I do the ones for green 
onions, and will find out whether they will do well 
in this way. 

But good ripe onions can be grown the first 
season from the seed in any part of the country 
if the proper time for sowing is observed. From 
Virginia southward the seed should be sown in 
February, and in any locality as early as the soil 
can be worked in spring. Onions like a light 
mellow soil. Sandy upland will grow good crops 
and the heaviest crops are groWnh on reclaimed 
black swamp land when treated with liberal appli- 
cation of phosphoric acid and potash. Heavy fer- 
tilization is necessary on any soil, and it does not 
pay to plant onions in rows wide enough for horse 
cultivation, for under any conditions there will 
always be a great deal of hand labor needed, 
since nothing demands cleaner cultivation than 
onions. About 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of a high- 
grade fertilizer mixture is needed, and the rows 
should be about 16 inches apart, and the crop 
cultivated with the hand wheel cultivator. 

The earliest onion grown from seed in the 
South is the so-called Bermuda onion, the seed of 
which are produced only in the island of Teneriffe 
This is an early flat onion and mild and popular. 
It is now grown in immense areas in southern 
Texas. For general use in the greater part of the 
country the best varieties to sow in spring for ripe 
cnions are the New England varieties. Of these 
the best are the Southport White and Yellow 
Globe, the Yellow Globe Danvers, and the Red 
Wethersfield. 

Globe or full-round onions measure out far bet- 
ter than flat ones and will generally make a 
better crop. The Yellow Globe sorts are the most 
popular. There is also a demand for the white 
Silver Skin, but it is not as heavy a cropper nor 
as good a keeper as the Yellow Globe sorts. 

I never use sets, as a rule, for growing ripe 
onions as you will always have a great many to 
run to seed, and planting a large area in sets costs 
a great deal in the labor of planting and the sets 
when bought make the planting very costly. But 
in growing the Yellow Potato onion you must 
use sets, since this onion never makes seed. But 
with one planting you can raise your own sets 
from the offsets made, and after that increase 
your planting without further purchase. 

For an onion fertilizer I have found the follow- 
ing mixture excellent: Acid phosphate of the 16 
per cent grade, 900 pounds; nitrate of soda, 100 
pounds; cottonseed meal or fish-scrap, 600 


pounds, and muriate of potash 400 pounds. This 
will make a ton of very high-grade fertilizer and 
well suited to the onion crop. 

I trust that this will answer a number of letters 
that I have received from people intending to 
plant onions the coming fall or spring. 
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SAVING THE TOBACCO CROP. 


How to Harvest and Cure so as to Get the Best Prices and 


the Largest 


Profits, 





By R. R. Slate, South Boston, Va. 


EVER before have I known the 

tobacco growers’ future to be 

so bright. A large crop has 
been planted and what of it I have 
seen is looking unusually well. 
Prices were good during the whole 
of last season, and, I believe that 
they will be just as high again this 
year if the farmers will only handle 
their crops in such a way as to pro- 
duce a quality of leaf which will 
command a good price. No one can 
expect a good price for a leaf that is 
cut green, beuised and torn in hand- 
ling, and otherwise mistreated, but 
if the crop has been harvested prop- 
erly, a grower can reasonably expect 
good returns. 

In about five or six weeks after 
the plant has been topped, the leaves 
turn a greenish-yellow—sometimes 
a mottled yellow and green color, 
the granulation of the leaf is at its 


maximum, and the leaf no longer 
takes nourishment from the stalk. 
At this stage, the plant should be 


cut since re-absorbtion will com- 
mence in a very short time and the 
leaf will burn. Do not begin cut- 
ting too early, however, because it 
is just as injurious to cut tobacco 
when green as it is to allow it to get 
a little over-ripe. The cutting 
should never commence until 
enough is ripe to fill a barn. . 


Pulling or Cutting? 


There are two methods of harv- 
esting: first by pulling the leaves as 


they ripen, second by cutting the 
plant. The former is claimed by 
some to be the better mode, since it 
permits every leaf to become well 
ripened before being cured. This is 


the only good point in 
leaves, while there are numerous 
disadvantages in it. The greatest 
of these is the extra time and labor 
required to save a crop in this man- 
ner, and a farmer to make a profit 


pulling the 


on his products, must handle them 
as economically as possible. As a 
rule, the leaves upon a stalk will 


ripen with medium uniformity, in 
which case pulling the leaves would 
be an unnecessary expense. I have 
seen both methods tried and think 
the latter by far the better of the 
two. 

Great care should be exercised in 
saving tobacco no matter by what 
method it is done. The leaf should 
never be torn, bruised, or allowed 
to sunburn. In cutting select only 
the plants which are ripe, leaving 
the green ones until a later cutting. 
If the tobacco is very large and is 
to be cured bright, do not put over 
four or five plants on a stick, but 
for medium or small plants as many 
as six or seven may be put on a 
stick. Having filled a stick, lay it 
down gently with a sweeping mo- 
tion, turning the tips of the leaves 
toward the sun, If the sun is shin- 
ing—it usually is at harvest time,— 
in a few hours the tobacco will wilt 
and be ready to haul to the barn. 
Have the wagon-bed free from 
Splinters and all other projec 
tions and place the sticks in coops, 
or well arranged piles. Upon arriv- 
ing at the barn, unload at once be- 
cause the green tobacco will heat if 
left in bulk for very long. In hang- 
ing the tobacco in the barn, place 


the sticks at a uniform distance 
apart, generally ten to 15 inches, 
putting about 500 sticks in the 


four-room, and 
five-room barns. 
fill a barn 


about 700 in the 
It is better to half 
than to run the tobacco 
too close together because when the 
latter is done, the heat is prevented 
from circulating as it should, con- 
Scquently the tobacco does not cure 
up uniformly. 


While I am not in favor of pull- 





ing the leaves as they ripen, yet any- 
thing which is worth doing is worth 
doing well, and the man who pre- 
fers to harvest his crop in this man- 
ner should be just as careful as the 
man who cuts. Pull only the ripe 
leaves, place them in baskets made 
especially for the purpose, and take 
them to the barn. Here they are 
to be put in small bundles which are 
then strung upon the sticks. Leaves 
can be put closer together in the 
barn than can cut tobacco, from 50 
to 100 more sticks to the barn. 


The Process of Curing. 


And now comes the most difficult 
part of a tobacco grower’s work..To 
cure tobacco properly, requires a 
large stock of patience and perse- 
verance, skill, and watchfulness. A 


sign that more air should be admit- 
ted to the barn in order to dry out 
the tobacco. From the foregoing it 
may be seen that ventilation is the 
all-important factor in curing. Heat 
only drives the moisture from the 
leaves, while ventilation carries it 
out of the barn. 


Flue Curing For Yellow Tobacco. 


Before giving any directions for 
this process, I wish to call the read- 
er’s attention to several 
which must be kept in mind: these 
rules are general, since no two 
plants of tobacco are exactly alike; 
no two barns are exactly alike; and 
the condition of the weather may 
affect the temperature—it will re- 
quire a higher temperature to dry up 
a leaf in damp rainy weather than 
in dry weather. The yellow grade 
is the most difficult of all tobaccos 
to cure and the reader must remem- 
ber that common sense and sound 


things 


judgment are his best guides. Every 
barn should have a_ thermometer 


hung in it, but the condition of the 














A GOOD FIELD OF RED CLOVER. 


This picture, sent us by Prof. J. 


part of a twelve-acre field of red clover. 


Allen Holt, Oak Ridge, N. C., shows 
In the cooler and hilly sections 


of our territory red clover is of great value. 





few minutes in effecting a change in 
the temperature may prove very in- 
jurious to the quality of the tobacco 
and to 


meet the emergencies suc- 
cessfully, it is necessary that one 
know something of the changes in 


the leaf that are induced by curing. 
A temperature of 95 degrees*® con- 
tinued for 30 to 36 hours induces a 


slight fermentation, expands’ the 
leaf cells, and starts the moisture 


to the surface, at which time evapo- 


ration commences. The vegetable 
acids acting on the starch produce 
a fermentation which is similar to 


that which takes place after the 
ripening of an apple or pear, and 
‘auses a change in the color of the 
leaf. The chemical changes caused 
by the heat form sugar, throw off 
ammonia, and change the Chloro- 
phyl-green coloring matter to xan- 
thine-yellow coloring matter. If the 
temperature is raised properly, so 
as not to burn the organic matter of 
the leaf, the color is preserved until 
the leaf is killed, when it becomes 
indelible. If raised toc rapidly, the 
organic matter is virtually cooked, 
but if raised too slowly, the fermen- 
tation continues, in which case the 
yellow color changes to a brown. 


There are also other dangers 
which must be encountered in the 
curing process. The most common 


of these are ‘‘sweating’”’ and “spong- 
ing.” ‘Sweating’ is the accumula- 
tion of moisture on the leaf and is 
caused by imperfect ventilation. The 
remedy for this is to give better ven- 
tilation. “Sponging’”’ is a burning 
of the leaf and is caused by fermen- 
tation too long continued within the 


leaf. It is also a stage of ‘“pole- 
sweat,”’ “barn-rot,” or ‘“‘house- 
burn.”’ When ‘“sponging’’ com- 


mences upon the leaves, it is a sure 


tobacco should be watched closer 
than the thermometer. In this type 
the color is most essential. I have 
given above the changes which pro- 
duce this color and means by which 
it may be retained. Below is a gen- 


eral formula for curing the yellow 
grades. 
First. Yellowing process; 85 to 


90 degrees F. for 24 to 30 hours or 
until a bright lemon color is ob- 
tained. 

Second. Fixing the color, 100 de- 
grees for four hours. Fixing the 
color, 100 to 110, raising 2 1-2 de- 
grees every hour. Fixing the color, 
110 to 120 for four to eight hours. 


Third. Curing the leaf, 120 to 
125 for six to eight hours. 

Fourth. Curing the stalk and 
stem, 125 to 170, raising five de- 


grees every hour. Continue at 170 
degrees until both stalks and stem 
are thoroughly killed, provided the 
barn is in good condition and is not 
liable to catch on fire. From 12 to 
15 hours is generally required to dry 
out the stalks and stems. 
Curing Heavy Shipping Types. 
The first part of this process in- 
volves air curing. After the desired 
color is obtained, slow fires are 
started upon the barn floor and the 
tobacco is smoked. The dangers to 
be guarded against are similar to 
those met with in curing the yellow 
grades. 


Sun Curing For Sweet Fillers. 
The sweetest and most popular 
plug fillers are cured without the 


aid of artificial heat. The tobacco 
is cut, placed on sticks which are 
then hung upon a scaffold, and left 


for the sun to do the curing. The 
greatest danger of curing by this 
method comes from the weather. 
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After the leaf commences to dry, it 
should never be allowed to get wet. 

Having cured a barn of tobacco, 
the question of marketing now faces 
the grower and is in some cases very 
hard to answer, while in others, cir- 
cumstances answer it for us. Some 
of the things to be considered when 
this question arises are storage, oth- 
er work, market conditions, ete. If 
a man lacks storage room, has no 
other very urgent work, and tobacco 
is selling at good prices, I would ad- 
vise him to sell at once. If on the 
other hand, storage is plentiful, 
other work pressing and market in 


no extra good condition, the crop 
should be held for a while. The 
market is continually changing and 
this makes the holding of a crop for 
better prices nothing more than 
speculation. 





AN . INEXPENSIVE WATER 


SUPPLY. 


It is Cheaper to Run Water Into the 
House Than to Carry It. 


HREE years ago I installed a 

hydraulic ram, and it has proved 
such a_ great labor-saver that I 
shouid like to tell others about it. 

I believe they would be in 
general use but for the 
that a large quantity of water is 
necessary to operate them. The 
spring that drives mine affords bare- 
ly one gallon per minute, at its best, 
and we get plenty of water for all 
purposes. 

Besides having a weak spring, the 





more 
impression 


water has to be elevated 60 feet 
through 960 feet of pipe, the ram 
being six and one-half feet lower 


than the spring. The drive pipe is 
three-fourths ineh in size, the deliv- 
ery pipe is three-eighths inch, the 
smallest I could get, on account of 
the smali water supply. 

The water comes directly into the 
house where we catch and use what 
is needed, the rest passing through 
a waste pipe into a large tub in the 


yard, then into other tubs, etc., as 
needed. In this way we always have 
fresh water for the house. It gets 


considerably warmed up during hot 
weather, tho, as we have no well, we 
generally use it for drinking purposes 
in preference to bringing it so far. 
I don’t Know what depth the pipe 
would have to be buried to keep it 
cool. Mine is only about 15 to 24 
inches deep—enough to keep it from 
freezing. Of course, a_ stronger 
spring, lower elevation, shorter dis- 
tance, etc., would give more, and 
therefore cooler water. 

I ordered the ram, pipe, ete., and 
put it in myself, according to instruc- 
tions sent with it. The whole outfit, 
including freight, cost about $36. 

Like most everything else, a ram 
requires some attention, as it will 
stop occasionally, tho not often, 
unless flooded with back-water from 
streams in times of heavy rains, but 
it is easily put to work again, and 
the great convenience more than 
counterbalances any disadvantages. 

T. S. HARRIS. 

Frosty, N. C. 


A New Cotton Picker. 


HERE is no end of cotton pickers 

these days, but about the most 
promising, to our mind, is the ‘“‘Ap- 
pleby,’’ a two-horse machine, weigh- 
ing about 1,500 pounds and operated 
by one man. Experiments indicate 
that this machine will have a wide 
field of usefulness. Of course, we 
would advise no one to buy one of 
these machines without thorough in- 
vestigation, but we believe cotton- 
growers should keep an eye on it and 
other mechanical cotton pickers. The 
cotton picker is bound to come. This 
machine is manufactured by the 
Western Implement and Motor Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what 


they promise. 
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Our Progressive Young People. 











“OVER AT MARY’S HOUSE.” 


Why the Children Liked So Much to 


Go There, 


HERE were four of them; the 
4) voungest four years old, the old- 
est 12, perhaps, and they were deck- 
ed out in raincoats and had one big 


umbrella which gave them more 
trouble than protection as they made 


their way down the road in brave 
defiance of the slow summer rain 
that had practically kept them in- 
doors most of the long Sunday. 

“Where are all you youngsters 
going?’’ I asked as I c2me up with 
them. 

“We're goin’ over to Mary’s 
house to hear the funnigraft,” said 
the littlest one. ‘‘You come an’ go.” 

Fiattered by the invitation, I con- 
sented: 

“Tf you ’us as little as me, an’ had 
to walk from _ our-all’s house to 
Mary’s house, wouldn’t you be 
tired?’’ the gracious one asked as 
she took my hand. 

Really the distance was short, but 
it may not have seemed so to four- 
year-old legs, so I took her up and 
carried her to Mary’s house, realiz- 
ing as I did so the deep purpose 
which lay under the invitation to 
“come an’ go 

The “funnygraft’” was going when 
we reached Mary’s heuse, for Mary’s 
grandparents were there and she was 
playing over some old ballads for 
them—‘‘Annie Laurie,’ and ‘“‘Bonny 
Doon,” ‘“‘Suwanee River’ and others 
they had known and loved in their 
youth. The children listened pa- 
tiently to these songs for a little, but 
only for a little. 

“Play ‘bout Uncle Ras’us,’’ asked 
one, and all of them crowded closer 
to hear the old darkey’s agonized 
plea that no help be given the hung- 
ry bear. 

Even more they seemed to en- 
joy a laughing song, and a medley 
of Southern tunes interspersed with 
the barking of dogs and braying of 
donkeys. Then Mary slipped in a lul- 
laby record, soft and low and sooth- 
ing, and they hushed their laugh- 
ter and listened with quiet faces 
and tender eyes. The memories of 
the lullabies which had _ helped 
soothe them to sleep many times 
must have come to them, just as they 
did to those of us who were oider— 
most distinctly of all perhaps to the 
old grandmother, who had it played 
over. 

Then a great band played the ‘‘An- 
vil Chorus’? and another one a ge- 
lection from a new opera which the 
music! an of the family said was 

“something beautiful’? and at which 
the little girl yawned and 

“Piay our 
pleaded 

gut this is Sunday said Mary, 
“You musn’t dance today.” 

“We won’t dance, we’ll des listen.’’ 

3ut I’m afraid that she didn’t en- 
joy ‘‘des listening’ as she ought to 
have done, for she kicked her heels 
and patted her knees, and nodded 
her head in time to the music. The 
other children showed signs of rest- 
lessness, too, and these were not 
lessened by the spirited march which 
came next. 

“Let them dance,” I pleaded with 
Mary’s mother, but that good lady 
looked at me with as much of a 
frown as she could gather and shook 
her head. 

“Here’s what you want to hear,” 
said Mary to the little pagan. “It’s 
a beautiful piece on the violin.” It 
was Schubert’s Serenade, and the 
wonderful notes, wistful, pleading, 
infinitely tender, rose and sank in ca- 
dences soft as the airs of dreamland. 
Even the children listened without a 
stir 

Because they must be going, how- 





rrowned, 


dancin’ piece,’ she 


ever, Mary played for them a bit of 


rag-time, and another 


ready learned to sing. 


the rules of Sabbath-day conduct. 

Then a great 
of us would never hear 
sang ‘“‘Il Trovatore’s’’ saddest song 
and another our own loved 
Kentucky Home,’ 


ist gave us his most noted solo. 


And last of all, as was befitting’ a 2537 State St., - 
famous church 


Sunday afternoon, a 
choir sang “Jerusalem the Golden,”’ 


I did not wonder that the children 


went to ‘‘Mary’s House’ on dreary 
Sundays when they became tired of 


things at home, or that older folks, 


too, found excuses for stopping there 
frequently and having Mary play for 


them. I only wondered that in many 
other homes the same _ source of 


amusement and entertainment was 


not to be found.—M. 
THE BOY WHO CANNOT GO TO 
COLLEGE. 


There is no Reason for Him to Des- 


pond, for He Can Make Himself 


an Educated Man. 


ANY of our young men, through 
M the study of The Progressive 
Farmer’s ‘‘Education Special,’ will 
become filled with a desire for a 
college training. Others—and there 
are thousands of these all over the 
land—who, from one cause or anh- 
other, are denied the educational ad- 
vantages that attend the college 
course, may feel that the future 
holds for them only a dreary pros- 
pect If for such, education 
was out of mach and they were 
doomed to go a ough 
ers only, and never as in the 
great movements that tend to the 
up-building of our life and civiliza- 
tion, their lot would indeed be a hard 
one; for no man who is a real man 
wishes to think that the great mass- 
es of his fellows are in position to 
fight the battles for the world’s up- 
lift, while he is doomed to watch the 





follow- 





battle from afar ‘off, because of lack 
of mind training. Sut [ cannot be- 
lieve that the farm boys of the 
South, who have inherited good 
brains in a healthy condition—be- 
cause of housing them in a clean 
body—stand in any such handicap- 
ped position; for as I look back over 
the history of our c 
comes to my mine 





there 
after name 





of men who have li the country’s 


load of ignorance, sin, or lethargy; 
shaken it by the strength of a pow- 
erful mind, and forced to the top 
the principles and ideals that make 
the. world better and greater as the 





years go forward. And among these 
there appears with almost startling 
frequency the names of those whose 
minds were trained the home fire- 
side, amid the battles for a living for 
the homefolks. 

In the quiet of the evening home 
their minds were trained to take up 
the great questions of their day and 
the future. These questions were not 
considered from some other man’s 
standpoint or from the standpoint of 
expediency, but from the standpoint 
of right and justice to every one of 
God’s creatures. When the time came 
that the country needed these men 
they came forth, unafraid, and fought 
for those principles in religion, poli- 
tics, and business that have kept our 
country ever on the up-grade. They 
have done these things, not because 
of their lack of college training, but 
because they have mastered the true 
principle of education, viz., the train- 
ing of the mind for original thinking, 


“funny piece,’’ 
and a simple little song they had al- | 
As they went 
down the walk the little miss who | 
had been so tired was humming and 
skipping and doing her best to break 


singer whom most 
otherwise 
“Old An old established school, 


and a fine orches- 
tra played for us and a noted cornet- 
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Claremont College 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA, 
FOR GIRLS and YOUNG WOMEN 


Aims to train the mind and develop the character, 
Gives best results. Terms sonable. Here you 
educate your daughter under conditions most favor- 
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Look Here, Farmer Boy! 


Wouldn’t you like to take the Short 
Course in Agriculture at some good ag- 
ricultural college next winter ? 

Of course you would. It needn’t 
cost you over $50 and will be worth 
| many times that to you if you farm for | CATAWBA 

even a few years. 
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2 a : 1eld by the County iper- 
the matter considered they have been | at all county seats on July 11. 
enabled to avoid the mistakes of the | For oo ; an « “— 
: THE tEGISTR West aleigh, N. 
past and profit by their knowledge | “ : 
of the principles that have proven OANOKE COLLEGE 
sound. 
Their greatest strength, however, : SALEM, VA 
I am convinced, lay in their ability eth year begins Sept. 18. Cour De 
to break new ground and add to the AN ULE Ja ee a 





oe y Cours 
world’s stock of principles or meth- 


ods that tended toward better living. 





Not all college men attain to 





greatness, as 


J. A. MOREHEAD, Prsuldent: 
many term greatness, 


and the same thing is true of many ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COL LEGE 
: a sll a . - eee Witsok. N. C. Fifteen in Fa ty. 
nome-ti Coliege and Yr repar- 





1ined men; but in every com- 


: ae Girls’ 
munity in our land may be found ; 
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5 sols : ww | atory School 1itor 
nen who have trained their minds Boardin ——— Dormitory 
to consecutive thought, and, whether School, with all 


Music, Art, Expr 





college-trained or not these 
will almost always be found in the 50. Evers | p: 8 


Ne a P e ' . 4 ; = very low: 150.00. 
forefront in every good work that is home care. | cendg for abit? 


men Limited to 
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| Modern 
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brought into life in that community. 
Propositions made to them by inter- 
ested people are thoughtfully con- 
sidered, not accepted on 


“say so.”’ 











ished \g 1884. A Leb ing 


omebody’s 


Our country communities are in 
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need today 


of men and 














women who are trained to ré¢ think- 
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“thinkers” by the thousands who | Conferring the Degree of 
will bless the country by the lives | Doctor of Veterinary 
they live. A. L. FRENCH. Medicine 
The Boys That Run the Furrow. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
You can write it down as gospel, | | Indianapolis, ~ Indiana. 
With the flags of peace unfurled, 


The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the 
L. Stanton 





world.—Frank 


2! SHORT STEPS TO SUCCESS 2 


ensaaenstensacte 3 LAST YEAS 


What a wonderful transforn 


1ation may be 
wrought with a few buckets of paint. There 

















is nothing that will enhance the value of 
your place like paint on your house and 
barn. If it would not improve their ap- 
pearance 0 per cent, then, just for the | 
sake of economy in the long run, just for 
the it gives to the lumber in your | 
build ld pay to paint them.—J. 

F. Frix. 

Too often ducation is sought to 1ab | 
one to avoid hard work When th omes | St 

tl prevalent idea ducatio ceases » be- 

a blessins and becomes a ance to be- | i FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 3,1912 
most important thought that can be lodged | eee & 
in cach child’s 1ind is that ducation is to | 
enlarge one’s capacity for work, and not to | 





relieve him from the necessity of it.—Wm. | 


J. Bryan, in The Outlook Our advertisers are guaranteed 
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Saturday 
GET THE COVER-CROP HABIT | 
gia “ | 


It’s the Sort of Habit the Poor Man | 


specially Needs. | 

| S are all right if they are | 

H yod—all wrong if they are| 
this day of enlightened farm- 


often becomes neces- 








| 

cary 1k away from some of the | 
old fi ; and form new habits. 
Ni a very desirable habit, and | 





one by the way which is easy to fall 
into, is this thing of filling the fields 
at laying-by time with crimson 
clover, oats, vetch, peas and other 
stuff. When you deliver your fare- 
wel] address to your corn crop, get 
in the habit of scattering some peas 


or some soys ahead of the cultivator 





rv Ee 
ye, 


and let them go down in history 
about two inches deep. If seed are 
plentiful, use them copiously; if 
scarce, use sparingly. But use 


if only a gallon broadcast per 
acre. Just scatter them around 
abead of the plow. Sometimes you 
get a splendid crop of forage which } 
can be mowed and cured for winter 
Failing in this, you can doubt- 


them, 





use. 
less pasture off some of them advan- | 
tageously Failing even in _ this, | 
they are there to mellow the ground 


and to stuff it with humus. 


Then there are those many wide 
acres of cotton. How they need a 


sprinkle of crimson clover seed just | 


before you drive the cultivator to | 
the shed and get ready to go fish- 


ing. It makes a farm look well kept 
and fertile and really tends much 
toward producing this condition. I} 
even make crimson clover | 
hay except that from which I want 
seed but often graze my cattle and 
hogs on it It makes hay and ina 
pinch like this year it comes in real 
well, but my main object is to feed 
the fields and to baffle the washing 


seldom 


rains I sow the seed down ahead 
of the cultivator at last working of 
cotten and let them take their | 
chances The only expense is just | 
the cost of the seed and a little exer- 
cise in broadcasting them. Some- | 
time when weather conditions are | 
unfavorable at laying-by time we 
sO the seed and cultivate in after 


cotton is picked over first time 
There is always a better catch and a 
it growth when sown 


second and third 


more 1UXt 





1 +7 
on same round the 
1 lan-s c + in tha 
the land gets in tae 





he habit grows. 








O1 er sown in cotton late in 

October is ready in May to turn un- | 
der to be planted in corn. The cost 

at maturity this year was $1.60 

pe ¢ seed cost 10 cents the 
pot [Twelve pounds were sown 
to the i Mc vould be better, 
b t ts none Forty cents 

per: % paid for cultivati 

in i seed been sow! 

work f cotton, the c per acre 
would have been only $1.20. I esti- 
mate roughly in my crude way, gath- 





ered from past the 


that 


experience, 





prese! Which is just a good av- 
erag rop will be worth co1 
tivel) per acre to this year’s crop 





and $2 to next year’s crop. In ad- 
Vit , 7 
dition t it has served in a 
meds ect the land from the 
hea rains, thereby adding 
anot} dollar per acre to the divi- 
dend See the cost? See the profit? 
I often mow a lot when fairly well 


ripened, then shake and beat out the 
seed heads and place all in the loft 
When thoroughly dry. These seeds in 


the chaff are superior to the ones we 
buy and will 


make a sure catch any 
Seas There are no clover hullers 
In our community, but there should 


be rood 


one. 











[I have also fallen into the habit 
or ng corn in midsummer and 
h } good lot drilled in 

ith guanc ther manured 

I he winter for early feed, 
b y fields at last 
n¢ xr menure is 

u ill time of year 
t 3 always a good crop of vege- 
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Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Wheels— 
34 Ioches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
2, 4and5 
Passenger 
Bodies 
Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 
windshield, gas tank and epeedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
By R. £. Olds, Designer 
Five Ti Oversold in M 
I have built automobiles for 25 years. Reo the We did all this with every car, in the midst of the 
Fifth is my 24th model. April rush. We do it today, and shall always do it 
I have watched all theups and downs of Motordom— so tong as I build this car. 
all thecomingsand goings, the successes and failures. 
But I never saw a demand like that which devel- The Center Control 
oped for Réo the Fifth this year. In April and May Then we equipped this car with my new center 
we could easily have sold five times our factory output. contrcl. All the gear shifting is done by a small, 
, round lever between the two front seats. It is done 
My Final Car by moving this lever only three inches in each of 
four directions. 
Month after month I have told you the story, so Sask Hs of of wile < ; 
you know why this call has come. got rid of all side levers, so the front doors were 
a é " ; clear. Both brakes are operated by foot pedals. 
I built this car as my final creation, as the cap- : 5 ‘ ; 
sheaf of my career In these ways I made possible the left-side drive. 
In this car I embodied the best 1 had learned from Now nearly all makers announce for next season 
25 years of car building the center control and the left-side drive. But none 
pe yee : can use my center control. They still use the old 
This car marked my limit. Every detail showed ime levers 
int : 4 time levers. 
he best I knew. ° ° 
I analyzed ail steel that went into it. I tested the The Ar meee Price 
gears in a crushing machine with 50 tons’ capacity. Then we offered this car—the best I can build— 
= : i a a for $ othing or > market could begi 
I used Nickel Steel axles—Vanadium Steel con- preps econ Rec veyhigy ee ee ane eee ane 
nections. I equipped the car with 13 Timken bearings. pai 5 cangetorts = , fe 
f 5 : ‘ p Ihe car is long, roomy and powerful. The wheels are 
To every part I gave big margins of safety. The big. The body is finished in 17 coats. The upholstering 
carburetor 1 doubly heated for low-grade gasoline. is the height of luxury. 
The demand for this car will grow and grow as the 
I Watched It fe ‘ome better known. I believe that each car will 
. sil twenty. 
Then I took pe nal ct irge of the building, for I But the price of $1,055 can’t last lot 
-d my good faith on this car. too low for profit, and materials are adv 
I saw that the parts were ground over and over, MN 2h advancing costs will compel 
until we got utter « tness. I saw that each car pep BONS LOn CHI Car 
got a thousand inspections 
* E ee es 1,000 Dealers 
ihe eng sa T 48 hours, Each nn- Reo the Fifth is shown by dealersin 
ished car w: id over, until it proved If you will write for our catalog, showin; 
utterly pe of body, we will tell you where to see the car. 
UR y 2 1 ¢.1. : a fe 
R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
(94) 
table matter to feed and strengthen The Appler oats drilled early in the don’t pack them, let them fall loosely. 
the land and to protect it from fall, with from 200 to 300 pounds n top of pole is reached cover it 
washing. per acre of some high-grade fertil- vines, and the water will shed 
I used to take my old cow and go _ izer, will give best results in this sec- off. When finished, the rick should 
out early in the spring of the year tion. The same true in regard to be about four feet in diameter. Try 
looking longingly for the first few the Unknown and ‘‘Polecat’’ peas. this, and you will find they p 
shoots of grass, near a tree, so I Hither will make an abundance of perfectly. When you go to haul them 


could lean 


the t 


the old cow up against Vine. 
ree and let her reach for a few On common 
mouthfuls of succulence; but since than 


falling into the habit of popping all 


sorts 


places, at all sorts of times 
sorts of fun to take the old cow out in 
to w 
and vetch belly-deep and rye up over 
her back. She pays the toll and takes 
choice. 


her 


Another Method of Handling 5 ! ge. 


sow 


stubble t 


aiter 


profi 


than 


I AM a 4 > 
and peavine crop. My 


of cover crops into all sorts of 


, it is all over them, 


nice 
here clover is knee deep, oats 
begin to 
perfectly 


the 


turn 


mower. 
W. D. TROUTMAN. 


— In other words, 


Da. The vines 
a Uc } 


avines. 





strong believer in the 


oat made 


rule is to ] 








one bushel per acre; on strong 
bottom land from two to 2% bushels. 
After turning them in, I run log-drag = SEK — 
There seems to be no bad results 
have suffered 
come 
from the feeding of any kind of dusty 


which 
condition 
When the bottom leaves on the vines 
yellow, 
ary, I 
I start 
mower, and stack-hands behind rake. 
Cut, 


leaves the ground 


should be 


all ricks or stacks 


the leaves will be yellow as gold and 


I sow not less’ will not shed off. 


Carnesville, Ga. 


from feeding oats that 
from rust, except 


for the mower. 


those which 
and they are 
into them with hay. In 
the rake behind to be no 


other words, 
distinct 


there 


have rusted badly are 
very dusty and this is always 
put up in or injurious to h¢ 


may be partiaily overcome by s 
z ; 


rake and stack 





less 


» which are 


on pine poles about eight feet ling the hay with wat 


set steady 


the ground, with feeding. 











every acre of oat and wheat four-foot slats nailed two feet above - —— : 
Oo peas as early as possible ground each way. This lets r un- Tr tir 
harvest. - I realize a greater derneath the rick, which is very es- **,% : 
t from my oat and peavine crop sential in preserving the hay. rott the cows can _ pus 
» > enr? ArT ant . r . . ‘ t as pos wi he ul ] 
from either corn or cotton When putting: vines around pole | ound.—H. Eugene Fant 








JOHN J. RAMPLEY. 
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power in the rust, although oats that 
certain to be 
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You may trust your 
own “canned goods” 


Will you make the most of your 
garden and your orchard? Or will 
you allow fine, fresh fruits and 
vegetables to go to waste? Learn 
the secret of ‘‘jarring’—the new, 
safe, easy way of canning in 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


They are all glass—made with the 
glass cap. No tin tops to taint the 
fruit. The spring seal closes with 
a clamp—no twisting and turning. 
No trouble, no risk—the jars that 
all women like. Try preserving in 
E-Z Seal Jars—for the joy of it! 


Free Jar— 


Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, take it to 
your grocer—he 
will give you one 
E-Z Seal Jar— 
FREE. Besure 
and write us for 
FREE Book of 
Recipes— it tells 
many things you 
should know. 
Get the Jar from 
the grocer. Get Lee 
the Book from us. RYE a 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before Oct. 15th, 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. BA 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

This is to certify, That I have this day received one 
“*Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without 
any obligation on my part. This is the first coupon 
presented by any member of my family. 


Name 





Address aes 

TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. Ist, 1912. 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify, that I 
gave away one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears above. 





Dealer’s Name 





Address. 






















That Stands Behind 
ITS AGENTS 


We’ve been making the swellest, 
best fitting, most serviceable made- 
to-measure Suits, Pants, Vests and 
Overcoats for 20 years and today 
our establishment is the! 

Oldest and Largest of 
its Kind In The World 
We fulfill every promise both in ad- 
vertisements and dealings with you 
—stand behind you. That’s why 


No Money—No Experience—Outfit Free |i} 
Handsome color plates, cloth samp- 
les, tape measure, instructions, big- 
gest and most practical selling helps— 
everything free. Send no pet ance 
name and address on a Bestel. 
biggest, best chance. rite today. 
PROGRESS TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 24 Chicago, Ill. 











Pump All the Water You Want 
on farm or estate without’ engine 





foot of fall—no 
trouble or pumping 
Booklet. plans. 








| buy desks, a 

















THE HOME CIRCLE 

















ROM the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb 
Listening to my sweet piping. 
The wind in the reeds and the 
rushes, 
The bees cn the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizards below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus 
wag, 
Listening to my sweet pipings 


Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 

In Pelion’s shadow outgrowing 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 

The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and 

waves, 

To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 

And the brink of the dewy caves, 


HYMN OF PAN. 








And all that did then attend and fol- | 
low 

Were silent with love, as you now, 

Apollo, ; | 

With envy of my sweet pipings. | 

| 


I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the daedal EKarth, 
And of Heaven—and the giant wars, | 
And Love, and Death, and Birth— | 
And then I changed my pipings— | 
Singing how down the vale of Men- 


alus | 

I pursued a maiden and clasp’d 2] 
reed: 

Gods and men, we are all deluded | 

thus. | 


It breaks in our bosom and then | 
we bleed: 


All wept, as I think both ye now 
would, 

If envy or age had not frozen your 
blood, 


At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 








WHAT OUR NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB HAS DONE. 








PUTTING A LAZY NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD TO WORK. 


(Three-Dollar Prize Letter.) 





WO years ago our little neigh- 

hood was the dullest, most ‘“‘be- 
hind-the-times’’ settlement for miles 
around. 

Our church was good but unceiled 
and unpainted, and was surrounded 
by a thicket of plum bushes that 
gave it a forsaken appearance. 

Our schoolhouse was exceedingly 
small and ugly. There were no 
desks, library, or pictures, and the 
teacher didn’t seem to care. 

The men were busy raising corn 
and cotton and had no time for im- 
proving the general condition of 
the neighborhood. 

We women saw that if anything 


was done, we must do it. So six of 
us met and organized a very weak 
little ‘‘Improvement Club.’ We 


next gave a ‘“‘quilting’’ to get all the 
women together. Then, in a matter- 


of-fact way our president plainly 
laid the conditions of the commun- 
ity before them and asked their 
help. Nearly all became interested 
at once and went to work with a 
will. 


We meet once a week and discuss 


improvements and how to make 
them. As the church was in the 
worst condition we _ started there 


We gave the young people a picnic 
and asked each boy to bring an axe 
or hoe, and each girl to bring a 
broom or rake. The boys cut and 
burned all the bushes, and the girls 
raked and burned the leaves, while 
we brushed the cobwebs and dust 
out of the church and scrubbed the 
seats and windows. 

This was such a success that we 
still have a similar picnic or work- 
ing each spring and fall. We also 
clean off the cemetery each time, 
and have a committee of women and 
girls appointed to keep it clean, call- 
ing in the men when necessary. 


During the summer we_ gave 
church suppers, dinners, ran re- 
freshment stands and gave va- 


rious entertainments, pieced quilts 
and quilted them, taxed each church 
member 25 cents and by persistent 
collecting, raised enough money to 
ceil and paint our church and put a 
fence around our cemetery to keep 
the stock off the graves of our dear 
ones. 

The following winter we got our 
teacher interested and by much the 
same manner we raised money to 
library, and several 


good pictures for our schoolroom. 
The library is a good one. The club’s 
secretary keeps the keys in vaca- 
tion and the neighborhood has free 
access to the books. A fine is put 
on any one who tears the books. | 

After each finished piece of work 
we have a ‘spree’ meeting. ‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,’’ so we have our playtimes too. 
We all carry something nice to read 
or eat and no one mentions work for 
one whole afternoon. 

At first we all subscribed “togeth- 
er’ for some magazines but now we 
each subscribe for our favorite and 
exchange with other members. 

We still buy patterns all togeth- 
er. We have a front and back yard 
contest each summer and give rose- 
bushes, dahlias, gladiolius, etc., for 
the best-kept, and for the prettiest 
yards. 

After a club once starts it can al- 
ways find something to be done and 





a way to do it. 
We are planning a new school- | 
house now and have a lot of work | 


and planning to do, but our neigh- | 
borhood is awake and building up. | 
MRS. C. W. COMFORT. 
Kosciusko, Miss 





A CLUB OF GENUINE USEFUL 
NESS. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 





UR neighborhood club was a very 

mixed affair at the beginning, 
but the results have been good and 
far-reaching, and our methods may 
help some other farmers’ wives. It | 
was decided in the beginning to have 
it as simple as possible, so we have 
only three officers, a President, a | 
Secretary and a Treasurer. Our | 
membership is limited to 12, as most 
of us feel it would be a burden to 
entertain more at once in our homes. 
Our object is four-fold: (1) To pro- 
mote a social spirit, (2) to improve 
our minds, (3) to help each other, 
and (4) to “take a little sadness 
from the world’s vast store.’’ So one 
meeting a month goes to each. 

Our regular day is Friday, as that 
was the most convenient for the ma- 
jority. The first Friday we each take 
our fancy work, spend the time in 
talking, perhaps have a bit of music, 
and each member is expected to con- | 








tribute some little item for the gen- 
eral good—that is on household mat- | 
ters or some way of making the work | 
easier. For instance, in the spring | 
it may be about house-cleaning; in 
the summer, on canning; or before! 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 









The Adler Plan Wipes Out The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Most Stupendous 
Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away By My Direct- 
From-Factory, Free-Home-T rial Selling Plan, 
It Will Pay You To Read Every Word Below! 

An Adler Organ in your home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, education and cul- 
ture, making home the most attractive place on earth 
paying for itself over and over again by bringing into 
your nome life that which money can not buy—happi- 
ness and contentment. : 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
Think what a satisfaction it will be to listen to its sweet 
music—what pleasure to sing to its accompaniment the 
songs we love with the ones we love best. 

i firmly believe that if there were an Adler Organ 
fm every home in America we would be better busi- 
ness men, better working men, better farmers, better 
citizens because of the elevating power of music, and 
because I wanted to make it possible for every family 
to know the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
the “‘Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 of 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
to send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ—winner of 
highest prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 
home for 30 Days Trial without paying a cent. 

So easy, too, to buy an “Adler’’! Just send for 
my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ you like best. 
I will ship it at once. Have it a month free. Sendno 
money until you decide to buy. Then, if you decide 
to keep it, after Dial te examination, pay me at 
your convenience in small amounts. I make it very 
easy. I will do even more than that. If, at the endof 
a year, the “‘Adler’’ fails to make good on every point 
I claim for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid. 
And more: I will give you the longest and strongest 

arantee ever made on an organ—for SO full years, 

ou see how easy it is to own the finest organ made, 

I can and will save you $48.75 because I sel! direct 
from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest wholesale factory prices. The 
Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
absolutely sponging out all ‘‘in between’’ extra, 
middlemen’s profits be pay on other organs. 

Mail Cou n! ou can’t afford to buy any organ 
po until you see my plan to save you 
$48.75. So write for my Organ Book right now; FREE 
The Coupon or a Postal will bring it. 
CYRUS L. ADLER, President, 
Adler Organ Company . Louisville, Ky. 


2 OEE SRE EE 2 
CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Co,, 


Send me m 
trated Adler 


; 3333 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


copy of the Wonderful Free Illus- 
rgan Book. 


ADDRESS ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccescccsccocs 


Send for 
AndFreeSuit: 


Ga Write—right now—for our wonderful offer. 
? It has startled the world! Get a nobby suit 
and a pocketful of money free! Taking 
orders for our grand tailoring from your 
friends is as easy as rolling off alog. You 
can make $10 a day—many make moro 


The Easy Way to Riches 
Don’t sweat and grind your life away for a bare » 
iy living—get this free suit and easy money. Our sults! 
I ety for $3 to $10 less than other house, 
























(A Better tailoring, better proposition, better guaran 
j\tee. A letter or postal brings everything—samples, 
'\\\fashion plates, tape measure, instructions. etc. This 
A\u¢ is a gold mine for you. Aud, remember, it’s allfree. 
Dress Like a Prince for Nothing} 
One of our swell suits on your back will sell scores 
of others. Backed by our experience and money, 
you are bound to succeed. Our made-to-order suite 
and pants sell like wildfire. You don't have to be 
a salesman. You don’t need to be a judge of clothe 
ing. No experience necessary—we teach you. 

ACT NOW! If you want to succeed, wear fine 
clothes and hearthe jingle of the coin in your pocks 
Ywrite for our big freeoffer. Your ONE big chance! Start your 
letter off NOW—this very minute. We Prepay Express Charges, 
very garment a union-made garment and bears the union label, 


REGAL TAILORING CO.,717 Regal Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


<<? "RANGER” BICYCLE 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
Dy pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
S Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest g rade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 y75- 
FACTORY PRICES 2re'i--: shan 

are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
- ¥ from 8@12up. A Sour good second- 

and machines $3 to $8. 

Weship 
10DAYSFREE TRIAL’: 
proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S. 
B without acent in eee. DO NOT BUYa 

bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and @ marvelous new Offers 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bl- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.ris7_ CHICAGO 


Wool Wanted 


Will exchange high-grade Cassi- 
meres, Jeans and Linseys for Wool. 

Samples and terms of exchange 
sent upor request. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE WOOLEN MILLS, 
ROSWELL, GA. 
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Christmas, something on making ar- 
ticles suitable for presents. It is 
wonderful, too, the many helps each 
of us get this way. 

The next week is our literary 
meeting. Hach member is responsi- 
ple for one day’s program in the 
And every member is supposed 


year. 
to take some part, no matter how 
small. We allow the member who 


has the meeting in charge to select 
the subject and announce it at the 
previous meeting. This gives each 
woman a chance to have the subject 
gbe is most interested in. 


tach member is entitled to one 
afternoon’s work from the other 
eleven; that is, one meeting each 


month we help each other. General- 
ly we plan it to have the one who is 
to have the work done entertain the 
club that day. Sometimes we do 
putton-holes, sometimes plain sew- 
ing; once we cut and sowed silk rags 
for curtains; and since the craze for 
rag rugs has come in, we have more 
of this work than anything else. 

Our last meeting for the month is 
for charity. At this time we each 
bring with us whatever clothing we 
can spare that can be fixed over and 
used, to help others. We cut over 


stockings, make over garments of all 


kinds and in this way really get a 
great deal to give away. Our Presi- 
dent has a large trunk into which all 
these garments are put and are given 
away as needed. Any left at the end 
of the year go to the Salvation 
Army. 

We co-operate, too, on a small 
scale. Each of us takes a magazine. 
On these we get club rates and they 
range in price and charact2r to suit 
the subscriber’s taste and purse. 
These we pass around. We also 
bought a large-size ice cream freezer 
and a vacuum cleaner (a hand-pow- 
er). These we each use in turn, and 
so far we have planned it so there 
have been no clashes, but harmony, 
in their use. 

We wanted everything as simple 
as possible, so limit our refreshments 
to two articles: say tea and wafers, 
hot grape juice and cheese straws, 
popcorn and apples, peaches and 
grapes, etc. The rule is something 
easy to prepare beforehand and easy 
to serve. 

Once a year on our social Friday 
we pack a pienic lunch, take all the 
children and go off into the woods 
and have the children’s day. 

During the winter months we hold 
one of our literary meetings at night, 
and invite the gentlemen. We each 
furnish part of the refreshments, 
which are more elaborate. 

When a member moves away or 
drops out we take in another, as the 
waiting list is full. 

As we have conducted it, ‘our 
Neighborhood Club” has been a won- 
derful help, very little trouble or ex- 
pense, and I think something similar 
would be a great help in any com- 
mnuity. M. E. MILLETT. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 





Making the Church Comfortable. 


DON’T know whether our little 

band of workers would be called 
a ““woman’s club”. or not, but will 
tell about how and what we did. 

The church here had old-fashioned 
seats, little low backs, and so uncom- 
fortable that we just couldn’t get the 
full benefit of a sermon, nor sit still 
on them long at a time. 


In February we decided we could 
and would 


do something to raise 
money to buy some new furniture 
for the church. The first thing we 


did was to give a mask party at the 
Schoolhouse, charge ten cents ad- 
mission and serve light refreshments 
free. We cleared $9, 

We next decided to have a play, 
“The Old Maid’s Convention.” There 


were 18 of us ‘‘old ladies’? and five 
young girls in that. We had so 
much fun practicing and fixing for 
that. 


When we were at last ready to 


‘‘act,’”’ every one of us was scared 
nearly to death, but everyone seemed 
to enjoy it thoroughly, and we had 
to ‘‘act’”’ three different nights, and 
made over $100. 
Then summer was here 
gave ice cream suppers. 
In July we bought our pews—nice 
ones, too,—for $250, $100 cash and 
notes for the balance. Bought new 
gasoline lights and two real nice 
chairs for the pulpit. By the next 
February we had paid all on pews 
and added other things needed to the 
church. | 
The main thing about this was | 
that we all worked together, with a 
determination to do. We are now 
working to improve the cemetery, 
put a nice fence around it, and have 
all the sunken graves refilled, and 
hire a man to keep it cleaned off. 
MEDA CHANDLER. 
Busy Bee, Ark. 


and we 





How Town and Country Can Work 
Together. 


ENERALLY SPEAKING, the dif- 
ferent phases of club work prac- 
tical in a small town are very limit- 
ed. And yet these few available de- 
partments, when one stops to think, 
are a great deal more difficult to 
“get at’’ in the village than in a city. 
The civic department, ordinarily, 
is the first attempted. Immediately, 
through a lecture or the medium of | 
your town paper, you ask your com- 
munity to clean up, screen against 
flies, remove the offending pigpen, 
etc., and straightway you have per- 
sonally insulted every lady in town 
—you have insinuated that she does 
not keep her premises clean. 

The Woman’s Club in 
solved this “clean-up” in a practical 
and tactful way. We cleaned up our 
own premises and had the garbage 
wagon, which we furnished, carry off 
our own rubbish first, thus setting 
an example not only in this but in | 
all other sanitary means of Keeping 
the town’s health perfect. | 








our town 


Next in importance to the sani- | 
tary work we have attempted what 
{ believe no other club in the State 
has been interested in. Allow me to 
make what, at first, may seem a dis- 
connected explanation. Our town is | 
located in the heart of a prosperous 
agricultural section. Possibly 75 
per cent of the county’s farmers are 
land-owners. And yet these are no- 
toriously indifferent as to modern 
methods of agriculture. The State 
has for several years held conjointly 
here a farmers and woman’s insti- 
tute. Ten or 12 per cent of farmers 
attend their department, and last 
summer there were about 15 farmers’ 
wives and daughters in the woman’s 
lecture rooms. Our Woman’s Club 
has taken the matter up. We have 
suggested to the manager of the 
Farmers’ Union that we hold a 
farmers’ picnic here on the day of 
the institute. We have sought to in- 
terest farmers’ wives by donating a 
sum of money to be given as prizes 
for best cake, bread, etc. We have 
asked through the county paper for 
individual subscriptions that we may 
give a larger number of prizes. We 
expect to carry posters to different 
parts of the county advertising the 
picnic, and we expect the co-oper- 
ation of the Farmers’ Union, and we 


guarantee the State lecturers a 
crowd at the coming institute. 
“What do you get out of your 


club?” The Progressive Farmer asks, 
an individual question. Collectively, 
in the name of our club, I answer the 
question: ‘‘In helping others, we have 
developed ourselves.” 
MISS LINDA CLEMENT. 
Mocksville, N. C. 


‘Don't I think a poor man has a chanst 
in coort? Iv coorse he has He has the 
same chanst there that he has outside. He 
has a splendid poor man’s chanst. Any- 
how, he ought to stay out iv coort onless 
he's done somethin’ pleasant to git himself 
there. It’s no place f’r him or fr anny man, 
poor, to go fortune huntin’.—Mr. 


rich or 
Dooley. 


Pure. 
Economical. 


no more, 


Fresh, 


Always in the sanitary package. 
16 full ounces to the pound and costs 


Best for biscuits 
—and all 
cooking. = 






















Guaranteed. 











THE MATHIESON ALKALI 

WORKS, Saltville, Va. 

I enclose the tops cut from 
6 Eagle-Thistle packages, also 
Money Order (or stamps) for 
Please send me, all 
charges prepaid, one set (6) 
Rogers’ Guaranteed Genuine 
Silver Plated Teaspoons. These 
omg bear no advertising and 
their retail value is $2 per doz. 


ANOS (OL) BNIB s io vecsaceusevsevascres 
BPS Ds ssascsewdvessesiscces 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 








SHOULD GIRLS WORK IN THE 
FIELDS? 


When They Should and When They 
Should Not. 


N A recent issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer I noticed an article 
headed, ‘‘Keep the girls out of the 
Field,’ by Mrs. J. G. W. 

That is a fine theory, but in many 
cases, not practicable. If all farm- 
ers had the means to give their girls 
a good education and could furnish 
employment in the house or yard for 
them to make money from, it would 
indeed be very nice, and we farmer 
girls would appreciate it very much. 
But in so many cases this cannot be. 
Why not say: ‘‘Keep the girls out 
of factories; keep the girls out of 
school teaching; out of dry goods 
stores; out of offices, and all public 
works?”’ 

I am a farmer girl and have done 
and can do all kinds of work on the 
farm that any girl of my strength 
can do, and I am not ashamed of 
it. For I have been taught that any 
honorable employment is no disgrace. 
I do not think that it is in the least 
degrading or lowering the standard 
of a true woman. 

Have we farmer girls not as good 
a right to our mode of livelihood as 
those girls who work in factories, 
dry goods stores, follow dressmaking, 
school teaching, or any of the many 








methods by which girls make their 
own living? 

All must work for what they eat 
and wear, unless blessed with a great 
amount of wealth. 

I know there is an opinion prev- 
alent among a certain class of peo- 
ple that to see a girl doing any kind 
of work in the field is disgraceful, 
and that none but the very com- 
monest of the ‘‘common trash”’ and 
“country hoogers’’ do it. But I also 
know that there is a still stronger 
opinion of honor and respect among 
the best class of people for those 
girls who find it necessary by force 
of circumstances to work in the field. 

I was once traveling through a 
portion of country where it was cus- 
tomary for girls and women to do all 
kinds of field work, even plowing. 
My companion was one of the wealth- 
iest and most influential citizens of 
this county. He spoke in highest 
commendation and praise of their en- 
ergy and thrift. Of course, I do not 
favor girls plowing, but I do admire 
the girl who can go into the field and 
do all kinds of work not beyond her 
strength. 

I have in mind a farm home where 
the girls have been taught to look 
upon field’ work as disgraceful. In 
that home there are five women. The 
mother and four daughters. The 


father and two comparatively small 
sons have the out work to do. This 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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ON’T forget to keep an eye on the fields and 

stop any little guilies that may start. And 
don’t forget that you are going to drain those wet 
lands this summer or next fall. We have a splen- 
did lot of articles on under-drainage coming, for 
this is another campaign in which we have enlisted 
until the fight is over. Get rid of surplus water 
underground; control surplus surface water.” 


M* R. S. PARKER, whe hee written so well 
about mowing machines and hay-rakes, tells 
us this week about hay racks. He will have 
another article or two on haying tools. We must 
learn to make our own hay here in the South. 
It is little less than seandalous for a Southern 
farmer to be buying dry timothy hay from a 
Northwestern farmer and paying for it two or 
three times what it would have cost him to raise 
a ton of pea hay worth twice as much 





gene Stock and Home says that the 
trouble is not in the deficient or i 
; P 





i nsufficient 
but in the ‘“little-read 
pin about right, too. It is 
folly to expect a good school, if the men wl 
ploy the teacher and manage affairs gene 


1 


“little red schoolhous 


school director. 


‘ 





moss-backs or illiterates or incompetents. The 
most capable men in the community are not too 
big for school directors. In fact, no man who is 
not progressive, fairly well educated, and endow- 
ed with some executive ability is fit for th 





CRY reader should be getting ready to ex- 

hibit his finest farm products next fall at the 
nearest fair. Don’t decide that it is not worth 
while to do it, or that it will not pay, for it will 
pay——if not in dollars and cents, certainly in th« 
satisfaction you will get from it and in the good it 
will do. The local fair made a great edu- 
cational factor as well as a yearly means of enjoy- 
ment, and it is every farmer’s duty to help make 
his fair a success. Don’t forget, either, what we 
have said about having it conducted so as 
fit place for ladies and 


» 





to be a 


1ildren to go. 


OTH the Republican and Democratic platforms 

contain planks favoring the enlargement of 
rural credit facilities, and the devising of 
means to enable the farmer to borrow money 
more readily and at lower rates of interest. Very 
commendable declarations these, but let not the 
farmers indulge in 


some 


any excessive joy over them. 





When we get a better ‘stem of credits and ex- 
changes-—from the farmers’ viewpoint—will be 
when the farmers themselves work it out and 
force its adoption To do this is not an easy task, 


but it is a necessary one, and 
should give to it the best thought of which they 
are capable. Mr. Poe’s article this week will give 
some valuable suggestions 


farmers everywhere 


pie YORRESPONDENT of the Country Genteman 
tells in a recent issue of a local fair which is 
offering premiums for the “best grade stallion 
shown.” The contributor criticizes this action of 
the fair managers very severely, and justly so. 
It is to be remembered always that the grade sire, 
no matter how good an individual he may be, 
a force making for retrogression rather than 
progress. Just as long as farmers breed their 
mares to grade stallions there will be more poor 
horses than good ones; and any fair which offers 
premiums or otherwise encourages the use of 
grade stallions is by that act working against 
agricultural progress. We trust that no fair asso- 
ciation in our esha is guilty of such folly. 


is 


NCLE Pavnnatek says that his neighbor, Jim 
Shiftless, has a pig-pen “about eight foot 
squar, with an old door for a roof, a little trough 
in one end, and a smell that reaches half 


a mile 
down the road.” Jim’: 


one pig is in this pen, 
and he must enjoy life these hot days. “Of 
hogs is hogs, an’ so 


course 
is some men, but I don’t see 
how any man can expect to git any profit 


Si 


out of 


hog kept in a little pen all summer, an’ I don’t 
see how he can think little enough of the hog an’ 





the rest of the neighborhood to keep a pen so 
nasty that a man don’t like to tot... 3 
keep my hogs out in the pa ; weathel 
where there’s plenty of grass, an’ peavines, an 
shade an’ water; an’ then I go out an’ rub ’em in 
the side with the toe of my boot, an’ they grunt 
an’ git fat, an’ we all enjoy it together I don’t 


think I’ll ever sell Jim Shiftless another pig.” 


MHIS is the vacation season with city folks—even 
‘| we people in The Progressive Farmer offices 
are beginning to plan for outings; but to the 
average farmer and farmer’s wife, the chances for 
taking a rest spell are not so encouraging. Just 
about this time, when the writer lived on a 
farm, jobs by the dozen used to ‘bob up,’ and 
each one of them hotter, it seemed, than the last. 
For the housekeeper, too, there is the canning 
and all that in addition to the regular ont. Still 
we believe it possible for most farm families to 
arrange, by a little planning, for a week’s sure- 
enough vacation for each member When this 
cannot be done—and sometimes it cannot—ar- 
rangements can be made for a series of one-day 
outings and rests at intervals throughout the 
summer. They should be arranged for, too; they 
will add greatly to the pleasure of life and will 
not lessen the work done or the money made at 
the year’s end. 


Why You Should Not Pull Fodder. 








EXT week we expect to discuss the different 


methods of saving the corn crop. This is a 
great big subject and one to which Southern 
farmers need to give more thought and more in- 


vestigation. The practice of “‘fodder-pulling”’ is 


still general over most of the South. This is 


practically a Southern practice—very few peop! 
in other sections do it—-and, to put it plainly, it 
is the most wasteful and extravagant of all the 
common methods of saving the corn crop. 

In no instance, to our knowledge, have accurate 
experiments failed to show that the practice is 
unprofitable. This is Why 


Southern farmers 


should quit it. It does not pay. Why keep it up? 


We know the objections urged against other 
methods of handling the corn crop—that corn cut 
up is heavy to handle, that stock will not eat the 
large stalks, that entoub corn often molds in the 


shredded fodder sometimes molds. 


All these objections are of more or less force, 


just as are the objections against leaving al 
stalks and blades in the fields and pasturing 
off—— that this practice means a waste of 


and that, in some cases, the trampling of the 





it or the crops sown on it. There is 
something in each of these claims, but not enough 
in any or all of them to justify fodder-pulling. 

if a man can have his corn stover cut up or 
shredded, he can get more feed at less cost than 
‘odder The molding of corn in the 
invariably caused by poor shock- 
ing or by cutting too green; corn cut at the proper 


stage is one of the easiest crops to cure. Shredded 


A 


corn stover will keep perfectly if it is dry 


when 





shredded and is protected afterward. The man 
who has no facilit for handling cut-up corn can 
get mors Mininie for the same expenditure of 


labor by pasturing his corn field and growing 


legumes for hay than by pulling fodder; and he 
will also have more corn 
Fodder 





pulling, as usually done, reduces the 
yield of corn sufficiently to pay for ali the feed 
obtained in the fodder. The labor expended in 
pulling fodder is usually great enough to produce 
an equal feeding value in some other crop. These 
are demonstrated facts, and no amount of theoriz- 
ing or arguing on the part of our fodder-pulling 
friends can change them. Taken together, they 
mean that the man who pulls fodder pays twice 
for what he gets—once in the decrease of his 
corn crop, and once in the labor expended in doing 
the work. 

This, in short, is why the practice should be 
abandoned: it is wasteful and inconsistent with 
the best farming. It wastes labor and feed. 

Southern farmers are rapidly learning how to 
grow corn; let them give a little thought now to 
the other big corn problem, and learn how to get 


the most out of the crop after they have grown it 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Where Farmers Differ From Other 
Business Men, 


days of large business and clo 


ym- 
petition it is not uncommon for the m igerg 
of large and successful business ent seg 
to pay a man to go carefully over their ks 
and business operations for the purpose of {ind- 
ing leaks or wastes and suggesting methods for 


stopping them. 


From the farmer’s viewpoint, a peculiar feg- 
ture of this matter is that these successful busi- 
ness men do not require that the man who seekg 


to find these leaks be a man who has himself 
made a success in conducting a similar busine; 
In fact, the man employed to find these 


frequently knows 








leaks 

little about the particular busi- 

ness he is investigating. He may simply be an 
’ 


expert accountant or he may be a man who hag 


had large experience in systematizing business op- 
erations. 
Moreover, the manager of such a large busi- 


ness does not regard it as a reflection on h 


lis in- 
telligence if the “leak saver” finds places where 


money or effort is being wasted, but when these 
leaks are found it is a reflection on his intelli- 
gence if he does not stop them. 

The farmer is inclined to refuse information 
from any one who is not actually a successful 
farmer. This is where he differs from other 
elasses of business men. If the manufacturer is 
shown by the chemist that a valuable product can 
be made from a by-product that is being wasted, 
he does not care if the chemist is a ‘‘theorist,” 
or even if he knows nothing about manufactur- 
ing. He quickly accepts the facts and uses them 
to his profit. 

No farmer will ever find the man who can tell 
, 


him how to run his farm. Even the most suce 





ful farmer cannot tell another just how to run 


his farm. 





Each farmer must do his own think 
To think well he must have knowledge of facts. 


Nor can he ever run it himself, the most success- 


fully, until he acquires the largest number of 
facts which have been discovered about farming. 
The successful farmer is the one who can apply 


= 


acts even though he does not discover them him- 


self -_— 


It is not more minute directions or advice that 


1 


the farmers of the South need; but a greater 


knowledge of facts and principles. Many of these 
facts are well established and simple. Any rm- 
er could acquire and apply them and they would 


be worth millions in money and better living; 








but the average man goes on either not ng 
that he could acquire knowledge that would Ip 
him, or rejecting such knowl beca i 
prejudice the source Fit -€ 3 
There are simple facts underlying l¢ - 
cultural practices, which any man can mast 

1 


giving a few minutes study to them 





which if applied by ev« Southern 





not only double the yield per acre ir « 3, 
but also lessen the cost of their production one- 
half. The need of our agriculture is more know!- 


edge—more thinking. 


A Thought | for the Week. 


HAVE loved the feel of the grass under my 

feet and the sound of the running streams Bb} 

my side. The hum of the wind in the tree- 
tops has always been good music to me, and the 
face of the fields has often comforted me more 
than the faces of men. I am in love with this 
world because by my constitution I have nestled 
lovingly in it. It has been home. It has been 
my point of lookout into the universe. I have 
not bruised myself against it, nor tried to use it 
ignobly. I have tilled its soil, I have gathered 
harvests. I have waited upon its seasons and 
always have I reaped what I have sown. While 
I delved I did not lose sight of the sky overhead 
While I gathered bread and meat for my body, } 
did not neglect to gather its bread and meat tor 
my soul I have climbed its mountains, roamed 
its forests, sailed its waters, crossed its desert 
felt the sting of its frosts, the oppression of its 
heats, the drench of its rains, the fury of ifs 
winds and always have beauty and joy waited 





upon my goings and comings.—John Burroughs 
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“What's The News?’’ 

















the most interesting judicial trials of 


} ol 
ent years has just been concluded at 
Viterbo, Italy. For over three years the 
leaders of the “Camorra,” a secret society with 


some centuries of crime back of it, have been on 
trial charged with murder. The result was a 
wholesale conviction, and what is believed to be 
the begi ig of the end of the infamous society. 
During the trial it was brought out that the Cam- 
orrists would do anything they were paid for, 
from killing a man’s enemy to carrying an election 
for him. Secret leagues with the purveyors of 





vice on one hand and various officials on the 
other hand, made members of the organization 
almost immune from prosecution in Naples and 


2 


other cities in southern Italy, and the heads oi 
the organization grew rich from the crimes com- 
mitted by humbler members. The Camorra is by 
no means broken up yet; judges, jurors and wit- 
nesses at Viterbo were protected by soldiers all 
through the long spectacular trial, and the pris- 
oners were kept confined in an iron cage to keep 
them from attacking witnesses and prosecutors. 
The worst “gangs’’ which have ruled American 
cities seem mild compared with such an aggrega- 
tion of criminals as this. 


xe O* 


By a vote of 55 to 28 the Senate adopted Sen- 
ator Lea’s resolution declaring that “‘corrupt prac- 
tices employed in the election of William 
the Senate of the United States from 
Illinois and that his election was 


The investigation of this case 


were 


ier to 





State of 


the 
therefore invalid.’’ 





has been dragging along for over two years, a 
former vote having been favorable to Lorimer. 





Sout! Senators voting or paired for Lorimer 
were Bankhead and Johnston, of Alabama; Bailey, 
of Texas; Foster and Thornton, of Louisiana; 


Fletcher, of Florida, and Ti:lman, of South Caro- 


lina Senator Jones, of Washington, who voted 
against him before, voted for him this time, while 


Briggs, Cullom, Curtis, Simmons and 
Watson, who voted for him before, voted against 
him this time. This tardy action of the Senate 
juestionably due to public sentiment on the 
matter—is indicative of a growing conviction that 
honest elections are necessary to the country’s 

f and that the man who corrupts the voters 
strikes at the heart of the Nation. Even Lorimer’s 


Senators 





-—Ul 












apologists admit that money was corruptly spent 
in his election, their claim being that this did not 
aifect title to the seat, as there was no proof 
that as himself guilty of corrupt practices, 
or that he even knew of them. In short, they 
tried to apply the rule of criminal procedure to 
the question of whether or not Mr. Lorimer was 
rightfully elected to the Senate. That the Ameri- 
can ople refused to listen to this specious argu- 
ment, is greatly to their credit. If it had pre- 
vailed, the question as to the validity of an elec- 
tion would not depend upon whether or not it 
was an honest election, but upon whether or not 
the man elected was himself guilty of corruption 
to secure s election. No man with as shady a 
title as Lorimer’s would even attempt to take pos- 
session of a seat in the British House of Com- 
mons, and it is a very low standard of political 
morality which would insist upon trying a case of 
this nd as if it were a criminal case, or upon 


giving the beneficiary of corrupt practices the ad- 


van of every technicality and legal quibble. 

Both Colonel Roosevelt and W- R. Hearst claim 
to be responsible for the unseating of Lorimer. 
The influence of both helped, no doubt, but for 
an} man to claim that this result of an awak- 
ened public opinion was his personal triumph 
seer to us an almost ridiculous display of 
egotism. 


The war between Italy and Turkey drags along 


With little apparent advantage to either. The 
latest reports are of an unsuccessful attempt by 
Italian torpedo boats to force the entrance to the 





Dardanelles, and of a threatened revolution in 
Turkey. 

Congressional investigations of recent campaign 
funds show that the Republicans had $1,655,000 
with which to elect Taft in 1908, and that in 
1904 August Belmont contributed about $250,000 
to Judge Parker’s campaign fund. 





3 
Congressman Catlin, of Missouri, will likely 
lose his seat because he and his friends spent 
>] /00 in his campaign, violating the State law 


wl } s s * : 
Which limits election expenditures. 


approve 


We heartily 
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Il.—CO-OPERATIVE 


WE SHOULD HAVE 





Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland 


SLARENCE 


CREDIT SOCIETIES AND WHY 


Laney eee me ef 


POE 





THEM IN THE 


. 


SOUTH. 








NEXT visited Mr. John Brett, Secretary of the 
Ballyragget Agricultural Bank. I found in 


Mr. Brett a sturdy, stubby, good-natured Irish 





farmer and ex-schoolmaster, whose thrift has 
brought him in his age into possession of one 
hundred acres of land—a pretiy large farm in 
Ireland. Moreover, the Ballyragget inn-keeper 
informed me that he also gets a pension as a 
retired school teacher, he having served full 


thirty years, I believe, in the school-room, and 
the British Government, unlike ours, having acted 
on the theory that it is just as sound policy to 
pension teachers who make life more abundant 
as it is to pension soldiers who destroy life 
we walked through his fields, Mr. Brett told me 
of the workings of the Agricultural Bank, and 
then took ine to his little farm-house to show me 
the ‘“‘books.”’ 


AS 


“Surprised Entoirely.”’ 

The story of its growth is interesting, and Mr. 
Brett confided to me that when he recounted it 
before a public committee in Dublin recently, they 
were ‘‘surprised entoirely.’’ I doubt not, too, that 
many of our Southern farmers will be ‘surprised 
entirely’? to find out how much superior are the 
banking facilities these Irish farmers have work- 
ed out for themselves as compared with our own. 


Here is the story in brief: in 1901 Mr. G. W. 


Russell, Editor of the Irish Homestead, went 
down to Ballyragget and told them how to pro- 


with their organization. There were about 
fifty members to start with; they fixed a six-shiil- 
ing ($1.44). entrance fee; elected 
priest as president; named an executive commit- 
tee, and pledged their joint credit to get 
of £100 ($486) from the Government. 


ceed 


the parish 


a loan 


On thi 


loan they paid interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
and lent money to the members at 5 per cent. 


Another point that must always be kept in mind 
is this: money is lent to members for productive 
purposes only. That is to say, no money is lent 
to a man merely to keep him going the even 
of his way, but only to help him g 
help him buy stock, or make some improvement, 
or take advantage of some other safe and profit 
promising farm investment. 

One does not put up collateral to secure a 
but he must 


t 
forward—to 


have two solvent sureties to sigi 
him. And here is the keynote of the whole - 
tem: from beginning to end it is based on the 
principle of co-operation, that the members 
help one another, believe in one another, and join 
together in a movement for the common uplif 


The members of the bank are jointly liable for 
the safety of the money it borrows or receives as 
deposits, and two endorse with 


i persons must 
borrower for every loan. 





A Different sort of ‘‘Bank.”’ 





Perhaps, too, it may be as well to explain just 
here that while it is called a ‘bank,’ it is very 
different from the banks we are accustomed 
seeing, it being, in fact, only a farmers’ mutual 
credit society, with one of their number as cash- 
ier keeping the books in his own home. There is 





no expensive. office to maintain or 


about the only expense incurred i: 


rent to pay, and 


nominal sum 





for bookkeeping and the annual examination ot 

the books by an expert auditor from th i 

executive committee meets 

sider applications for loans and to see that all 

notes that have fallen due are paid. The mem- 

bers who have surplus funds may deposit them in 
3% per cent interest 


rT} 


© Clty. L110 


once a month to con- 


the bank and receive 3 
It is not presumed that there will be much idle 
capital; the outstanding loans should about 
equal the capital and the deposits; but in case of 
surplus, it is invested in Government 
deposited in the postal savings bank 
interest-paying financial institutions 


bonds 
or other 


or 


The first year .the Ballyragget Co-operative 
Bank received no deposits. ‘“‘The people would 
not trust us then,’ Mr. Brett told me; but now 
the bank gets more money than it can handle, 


altho it has reduced the interest paid on deposits 





to 3 per cent. Instead of the £100 ($486) capital 
with which the bank started, it now has capital 
and deposits aggregating thirteen times as much 
and it has extended its influence from a three- 
mile radius to a five-mile radius 
When Money Cost 12 Per Cent 
The good this bank has accompli: in tl 

cOmmunity is almost incalculable. farme! 











from it at 

ig back the profits the bank makes, 
and they can borrow tor a period of twelve months 
in case the money is needed for so long a time. 
Before the céming of the bank, these Ballyragget 
farmers had to Kilkenny, the county seat, 


members now borrow money 5 per cent 


besides gettir 


£0 VO 
pay 6 or 7 per cent for a loan, take two securities 
with them and feed and treat these securities, and 
go through the same expensive proceeding to get 
loan renewed at the end of three or four 
months—if they could. With such a system, of 
farmers got the benefit of small sums 
when they really needed them, and the cost aver- 
aged 12 per cent or more. Now all this is changed 
If the farmer needs $10 to $100 for a really pro- 
ductive purpose, he simply gets two of his neigh- 
bors to sign with him; the money from the 
Agricultural Bank at 5 per cent, borrows, if neces- 
sary for a longer period than the city banks would 
have lent to him, and has no embarrassing red 
tape to go through with. 


+1 
tne 


course, few 





maar ee 
gets 
t 
t 
1 
I 


Five Advantages of the Co-Operative Bank. 


Or if an exact Summary of the advantages of 
these small co-operative banks is wanted, let 
us saj 

(1) The farmer gets small sums when needed, 
such as he would not trouble a city bank to bor- 
row; 

(2) The higher interest rate and the expenses 
of sureties, investigations, ete., formerly made 
most bank loans cost him 12 per cent, whereas 
this cost is cut in half under the co-operative 

(3) The city banks will lend for only three or 
four months (our whole banking system being 
built to meet the city man’s needs), while the 
agricuitural bank recognizes the fact that in 
iarming one must frequently borrow for twelve 
months or not at all; 


(4) The simple operation of hav 
1 


‘ two solvent 
friends or n¢ endorse ote prevents 
the up collateral or making 
a mortgage, besides stimulating brotherliness and 

-operation; 





ighbors one’s 


necessity of 


niuitting 
pucting 





and 
anq— 





(5) Limiting loans to those made for produc- 
ive purposes, prevents the bank from being im- 
posed upon by shiftless farmers, and prevents any 





ing up or losing their 


borrowing. 


estates 





eous 


Some 


Practical Exhibits 


ee 11 Ty : ‘ 
to illustrate more ully What tnis 





particular 


bank is doing, let me mention some of the loans 





as I found them in Mr. Brett’s books. First, there 

a loan of $125 for twelve months to enable a 
certain farmer ‘‘to hold over stock for a better 
sale;"’ then a loan of $69 for twelve months to 














$25 for twelve months, 
to graze a hor 560 
to buy seeds and fertil- 
to buy two pigs, 
$35 to buy a heifer 
monthly) to buy small 
- a farmer to hold over 
ttle 
| minutes « neetings show that busi- 
I . lon¢ \ re lly by tl -ommittee mem- 
bers » meet monthly pass upon the appli- 
io} knowing that their credit is pledged, as 
1] + 


, of other members, 
Notice these 


buy a 
buy 


ylveney of 

ies: “Thomas 

granted;’’ ‘‘Michael Mur- 

y two calves Wiliiam Phe- 

buy a cow, refused, as one surety was 

granted on condition that two solvent 
obtained.”’ 


“Mr 


ii aS that 





1e society. 


hore 
norse, 





granted; 


can be 


Another meeting: 


Michael Clancy’s loan 


of £9 was overdue. He attended and offered £2 
on account of interest. The £2 offered was not 
accepted. He was ordered to pay the full sum 


or proceedings would be taken at the quarter ses- 


sion for the recovery of the loan.’’ 


Again: ‘‘Michael Downey attended and obtained 
a further time for two months for payment of 
loan. Thomas Lacy, ditto, till he could sell his 


barley.” 


How the Bank Helps the Farmers. 





And so it goes. Men thus have the opportunity 
: ing who could not borrow from an ordi- 
and the loans to th have en- 
to make and keep a sh g in 
the neighborhood “We lind 1) 15 





‘ 


ontinued on 


(C 








816 (12) 
FOR SALE 


Berkshires, Jerseys, 


A 10 months old son of the 1010 first prize 
senior yearling boar, American Berkshire 
Congress Show, Des Moines, Champion Inter- 
national Livestock Show, Chicago 1919, out 
of one of the best bred sows in the South, 
A strictly fancy type show and breeding 
boar ready for service in a good herd or if 
fitted for the fall shows, will make some- 
body know he was there. He is some hog. 
Price $75.00. 

Pigs now ready to ship by a great son of 
the 34,000 show and breeding Boar Star 
Value, one of the greatest of the breed out 
of a Royal Empress sow by the half-ton 
boar, Revelation. 

Dams of these pigs equally as well bred 
and eplendid Individuals, with big bone, long 
deep broad bodies, fine backs and hams, ex- 
tra good feet, fancy, short, well dished 
heads, smoth and mellow throughout. 

Nothing sent out but strictly high grade 
type Berkshires, such as You would keep for 
Your own breeders. Prices, $15.00 to $25.00 
according to class. Your money’s worth in 
either case. 

A fine Jersey bull calf of splendid breed- 
ing, will improve any small herd, only $25.00 
Address 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs, 








three to four months old, that have been wellfed and } 


grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master- 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar, Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. If you want the 
best of breeding and individuality at a reasonable price, 
give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. M. THIGPEN 
Route Ne. 5, TARBORO, N. C. 





Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C 





id IDEAL TYPE BERKSHIRES ™ 


Pigs two to four 
months old. Can 
furnish pairs not 
related. All stocky 
registered and 
will compare ted 

with the best. Special prices next thirty 

days. Write 

W. L. VAUGHAN, - 





Sycamore, Va. 














BERKSHIRE BOARS 
Boar pigs four months old, weighing 100 pounds each. 
Also some fine boars ready for service. Best blood lines. 
Registry and pedigree furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for prices and description. 
J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 





PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Tell me what you want, and I will tell 
you what I have, and price Florida buyers, 
take notice. Big saving in express charges. 
H. W. HALLOCK, - ~- Live Oak, Fla. 





LARGE TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
125 selected boars and 
gilts from large, 
smooth, mellow, easy- 
feeding families. 
Homeland’s hogs have 
a reputation for size 
and prolificacy. Im- 
munized with Indiana 
Station serum and 
and blood. 
Ernest P. Welborn, Box 4, Cynthiana, Ind. 


978 POUND MAMMOTH BLACK HOG 


Wallburg, Davidson Ceunty, N. C. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black Pig I 
bought of you and he dressed 978. 


(Signed) J. L. Guyer. 
This is the great Southern hog. Write for descrip- 


tion and testimonials, 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS for sare 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F. D. 1, ~ - Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















Bred Sows, and Pigs, In Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, - - Wilmington, Ohio. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE HOG 
CHOLERA. 


Some of the Symptoms By Which 
the Disease Can Be Told. 


E HAVE published the symp- 

toms of this disease, but many 
seem still to wish information on 
the subject. 

Hog choiera is rather a difficult 
disease to recognize positively or 
diagnose while the animals are living, 
but rather easy to know when a dead 
hog can be examined. Usually there 
is soon a chance to examine a dead 
hog if real cholera is present, but it 
is well to recognize the disease as 
early as possible, hence, we shall 
give some of the symptoms present- 
ed before death by a hog sick from 
cholera. 

The sick hogs show a disposition 
to remain in their nests or sleeping 
quarters, or to lie by themselves. 
When standing the back may be 
slightly arched with the head down 


'and the ears have a tendency to 


droop somewhat. In the first stages 
of the disease there is likely to be 
constipation, but in chronic or old 


| eases diarrhea is generally present 


and the discharge may be of a dark 
color. 

These are general symptoms 
which might be present in any dis- 
ease producing a high fever; but if 
they are noticed when cholera is in 
the neighborhood they are at least 
very suspicious. 

In white or red hogs the ears and 
the skin on the belly and inside 
of the hind legs may show purple or 


| blood-colored spots. These may some- 


times be seen in hogs with a dark 
skin, but not generally. These spots 


| may be from the size of a pea up to 





the size of a quarter of a dollar or 
larger. The ears may be swollen 
or thickened, especially at the tips 
and portions of the ears may even 
slough off as the disease advances. 
Sores may also appear where the 
blood spots early occurred and the 
eyes may also be inflamed or sore. 
These blood spots in the skin are less 
likely to be present in pigs under 
75 pounds weight than in larger 
hogs. 

If one case showing such symp- 
toms is followed in the course of a 
few days by another similar case, 
the suspicion that cholera is present 
becomes stronger. 

When an animal showing the 
above general symptoms dies a care- 
ful examination of the carcass 
should be made. As the best prepa- 
ration for this examination the hog 
should be scalded and scraped im- 
mediately after death, just as would 
be done if the hog had been slaught- 
ered for use as food. When this is 
done the blood spots are likely to be 
plainly seen around the ears and 
neck, along the belly and on the in- 
side of the hind legs. They may 
also show on any part of the skin. 
These round blood spots are of a 
slightly purplish shade and their 
edges are sharply marked. Blood 
stains from slight bruises, just be- 
fore death are of a brighter color and 
shade off into the surrounding skin, 
but the edges of these cholera blood 
spots are well defined or end sharp- 
ly. They may vary in size from 
that of a pin head to that of a silver 
dollar, but spots from the size of a 
pea to that of a dime are most com- 
mon. 

These same blood spots are also 
seen on the internal organs, but 
when seen on the kidneys, heart, hin- 
ing membrane of the inside of the 
abdominal cavity or on the intes- 
tines they are usually smaller than 
those in the skin. The presence of 
these spots on the kidneys is per- 


haps the most positive means of 
detecting cholera, open to the farm- 
er. They are nearly always present 
except in pigs of less than 75 pounds 
weight. There may be an occasion- 
al exception to this rule but it is 
rare. 


In making the examination re- 
move the kidney by tearing it out 
with the hand and then removing 
the outer skin-like membrane with 
the finger nail, and if cholera was 
the cause of death, the kidney is al- 
most certain to show the small blood 
spots to such an extent as to resem- 
ble the markings on a guinea egg 
shell. 

These same spots may be seen on 
the base of the heart, intestines and 
lining of the abdominal cavity, but 
less frequently. 

If the case is one of ten days or 
two weeks standing or older, the 
spleen (melt) may be enlarged and 
there may be ulcers in the small in- 
testines where they enter the large 
gut; but the blood spots are by far 
the best means the farmer has for 
diagnosing cholera. 

The disease must be prevented. 
This cannot be done by giving med- 
icines. It must be done by keeping 
the germs out or by the use of anti- 
cholera serum. 

If cholera breaks out in your herd, 
at once notify your State Veterinari- 
an and remove the well hogs to new 
quarters and repeat the removal to 
clean quarters as often as a new case 
develops. 





Don’t Let Calf Run With Cow. 
ILL it injure a heifer to put two 
salves with her and turn them 
in the pasture and not milk her at 
all? By ey 








Hditorial Answer: If this is the 
heifer’s first calf it will not be favor- 
able to her future usefulness as a 


x A | 
milk cow to let calves run with her all | 


the time and not milk her. In order 
to develop the udder for general 
dairy purposes the heifer with her 
first calf should not be allowed to 
suckle the calf, but should be milked 
regularly twice a day. This fixes the 
habits desired and probably increases 
the udder development. 

If the heifer has been milked one 


season there is probably no objection | 
to allowing the two calves to run | 


with her, for they will probably take 
all the milk she will give. 

With dairy cows, it is probably 
best to allow the calf to suck once 
and then take it away from its 
mother. 


The pure-bred animal, or the beef 
animal of good type and breeding, 
eats more feed than the scrub. This 
is the reason why he makes more 
economical gains than the scrub, 
rather than the popular belief that 
he makes a better use of his feed. 
The scrub requires a larger propor- 
tion of his feed for maintenance be- 
cause he eats less. That is, if it re- 
quires the same amount of feed to 
maintain his body a day as it re- 
quired by the pure-bred animal and 
he eats less, then a larger proportion 
is used for maintenance. It is also 
a fact that in steers of equal weight, 
both the dressed carcass and the 
proportion of high priced meat to 
the lower priced cuts are larger in 
the pure-bred steer than in the scrub. 
These are the reasons why the pure- 
bred steer is superior to the scrub 
and brings a better price and not 
because he can make materially larg- 
er gains on a given amount of feed 
as is popularly thought. 





I don’t know how to farm without The 
Progressive Farmer.—cC. B. Brooks, Rox- 
boro, N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Proprietor, 
Newten, N. C. 


Two Jersey Heifers 


for sale out of Register 
of Merit cows, bred to 
Sensational Fern 4th. 


Price, $150 Each 


Write for particulars 
and pedigrees. 














“BULLS is BULLS” 


But there are lots of different grades of 
bulls. Our young Hereford Bulls come 
from the greatest beef producers, and 
bred inthe purple. On hand now, one 
bull, twelve months, $75. One bull, nine 
months; one bull, six months, $60. 

Will keep until October 1, at present 
prices if desired and bull is paid for now. 


Overlook Stock Farm 
P. E. FOGLE, Prop., 
Beaver Creek, Ashe County, N. C, 


WATCH FOR AD NEXT WEEK. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Tl. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 


If YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 


























Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac. 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 


blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 


or write. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





| KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade cirertar. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depoi, Ky. 


SHROPSHIRES 


50 RAMS and 25 EWES’ | 
The finest lot I have ever offered-- i 
$11 registered. $10 without 5 
registry certificate. 
W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis. N. C. 
ae — 














SOUTHDOWN SHEEP—ESSEX AND PO- 
LAND CHINA HOGS 

A number of choice lambs; a few mature 

ewes. Pigs for August shipment. Choice 
15-months Poland China Boar. 

L. G. JONES, - Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Our 1911 Junior Champion 


Tamworth Sow 


has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 
prospects for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 












HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 














Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





Registered 0. I. C. Pigs from stock weigh- 
ing up to 1015 pounds. Biggest herd in South. 
$15 per pair at eight weeks; $19 at three months 
old. Pairs andtrios no-akin. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Shipped on approval 
ow 





EN BROS., Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
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Saturday, July 27, 19iz.] 
A COMMON WASTE OF FEEDS. 


“pig Hogs’? Too Often Mean Un- 
profitable Hogs. 


FRIEND sends us a report of the 
A killing of a hog in Madison Coun- 
ty, Miss., that weighed 885 pounds, 


live-weight and produced a carcass 
weighing 770 pounds, or dressing 87 
per cent. 

There is only one useful lesson to 


be drawn from such a report. Un- 
less it has been kept for breeding 
purposes, no hog should be kept and 
grown to any such size. But we are 
told that the woman who raised this 
hog has grown 31 hogs of an average 
weight of 630 pounds. What a tre- 
mendous waste of feed this record 
shows! Such hogs not only cost 
twice as much to produce, per pound, 
but the quality of the carcass is also 
inferior. Hogs grown for market or 
home consumption should not exceed 
from 200 pounds to 300 pounds in 
weight, and should reach that size 
by the time they are one year old. 
Why? Simply because it costs twice 
as much to produce the second 300 
pounds as it does the first 300 pounds 
and the meat of the smaller hog is 
of better quality. 

Why is it that it costs more to pro- 
duce the second 300 pounds than it 
does the first 300 pounds? Simply 
because it costs much more to keep 
the big hog alive, without gain or 
loss, than it does the small hog. It 
costs more to run a big machine than 
a small one, and unless the big ma- 
chine will do more work than a small 
one, it is not so economical. In the 
ease of the hog, the large one does 
not usually do more work. After he 
reaches a certain size and age, he 
may not gain aS much in weight per 
day as the smaller hog, altho he eats 
much more. 

The following tables, taken from 
Henry’s ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,’ show 
the extravagance of growing hogs to 
such extreme weights: 


Table I. 





- A Feed for Sup- | Feed Used for 
Weight of Pigs | ‘port of Body |Gain in Weight 





50-pound pigs 18 per cent 82 per cent 
100-pound pigs 25 per cent 75 per cent 
150-pound pigs 27 per cent 73 per cent 
200-pound pigs 36 per cent 64 per cent 











Table Ii. 











Jeig Feed eaten] rp 
W se sat of Feed eaten|daily per Feed eaten 
pigs -|per 100 lbs 
per day 100 lbs of . 

(Ibs) live weight gain 
15to 50 22 lbs 6.0 lbs 293 Ibs 
50 to 100 2.4 lbs 4.3 lbs 400 Ibs 

100 to 150 4.8 lbs 3.8 lbs 437 lbs 
150 to 200 5 9 lbs 3.5 lbs 482 lbs 
200 to 250 6.6 lbs 2.9 lbs 498 lbs 
250 to 300 7.4 lbs 2.7 lbs 511 lbs 
300 to 350 7.5 lbs 2.4 lbs 535 lbs 











It is seen by table I. that the small 
pig, weighing 50 pounds, requires 
only 18 per cent of the feed eaten to 
keep up or maintain its body, while 
the 200-pound pig requires 36 per 
cent of the feed he eats for the same 
purpose. 

If we apply these facts to the fig- 
ures in column 1 of table I., we find 
that it requires only .396 pounds of 
feed to maintain the body of pigs 
from 15 pounds to 50 pounds, one 
day, while it required 2.7 pounds of 
feed to maintain the body of the hog 
Weighing 300 to 350 pounds one day. 

In column 2 of table II., we note 
that the 15 to 50-pound pigs ate 2% 
times as much per 100 pounds live 
Weight as the 300 to 350-pound hogs, 
and since they used a smaller per 
cent for the up-keep of their bodies 
we find (column 3, table I.) that to 
produce 100 pounds of growth in the 
15 to 50-pound pigs only required 
293 pounds of feed, while to produce 
the same amount of growth or gain 
in the 300 to 350-pound hogs re- 
quired 535 pounds of feed. 

If the hog be carried still farther 
to a weight of 600 pounds, the gains 
gradually become more expensive in 
feed and it is quite certain that two 
and probably three, 300-pound hogs 


could have been raised with the feed 
that this woman used in growing her 
large hogs from 300 pounds up to 
600 pounds. 


Learning to Like Cows. 


BECAME an independent farmer 
when I was seven years old. My 
younger brother and I chopped down 
weeds on a hillside and set out sweet 
potato plants. 

We hoed them and watched them 
patiently as they grew and in early 
fall housed about ten quarts of cull 
potatoes. Our father bought them 
for five cents per quart. 

No President was ever prouder of 
his election than we were of our suc- 
cess and we have been farmers ever 
since. 

That was 29 years ago. Father 
was a successful farmer, but did not 
fancy cows; in fact it took a herd 
of cows then, to give plenty of milk 
and butter for a big family. When 
we heard of a cow that gave a pound 
of butter a day, no one believed it. 
Mother did the milking in those 
days, and we boys were nearly men 
when we took our first lesson at the 
milk pail. The cow objected with 
every foot, so pretty soon we had 
her head and feet all tied and when 
three of us had finished our job, we 
had about one pint of dirty milk. 

But I heard more about good cows 
and soon become head of a family on 
a little farm. I also bought some cows 
and learned to milk and feed them. 
I liked their company and studied 
and read about them; and although I 
have been classed as a dairyman for 
eight or ten years, I am just now in 
the primary grade. 

I suppose my herd of grade Jerseys 
is far beyond the average; many of 
them making over $100 profit each 
per year. [ also bought some regis- 
tered Jerseys and I feel proud of 
them altho one high-priced Jersey is 
the only cow I have kept that failed 
to make a profit. 

I have also added registered Hol- 
steins and hope to replace all grades 
with them, for I find them the most 
profitable of any cows. 

While I like cows, I like cow 
farming better, as my crops show 
much good from manure taken from 
the cow barn. 


I attribute much of my success to | 


reading farm and dairy papers; and 
to the help of Mr. J. A. Conover. 
Rocky Mt., N.C. H. L. BROKE. 


Sore Shoulders. 


EVERAL communications have 

been received regarding a recent 
article in The Progressive Farmer, 
on sore shoulders in horses and 
mules. 


The great diversity of remedies | 


which are recommended is due to the 
fact that the healing powers are in 


the animal and the shoulders will | 


usually heal, because of or in spite 
of any medicines applied, if the cause 
of the trouble is removed. The cause 


of 99 out of every 100 cases of sore | 
shoulders exists in a defective collar. | (_ 


Therefore, remove the cause and the 
effect ceases—the shoulder heals. 
But the main fact of importance is 
that the sore shoulders, being due 
to defective or faulty collars, may be 
prevented. Prevention is always 
cheaper than disease or cure. 





Cottonseed Meal For Swine. 


barrage opinions are expressed 
in your columns relative to cot- 
tonseed meal for pigs. 
lowed the method recommended by 
the Texas Station and hog raisers 
there—to sour the meal in a slop, 
first mixing in some other feed, then 
feed one pound of the meal to 100 
pounds of pigs. A thin batter will 


sour in one day and I feed it once a 
day to my registered Tamworths 
with pleasing results. They are very 
fond of it, but I am careful not to 
I. M. HAWKINS. 


overfeed it. 








Hon. Jno. W. Sperow, 
Martinsburg, W. Va, 


SEVEN BROTHERS 


Seven Farms 


7 SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


James B. Porterfield, You know the six Porterfield brothers. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Each operates his own high class dairy farm 





C. N. Porterfield, 
Bunkerhill, W. Va. 


John M. Porterfield, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 





W. S. Porterfield, 
and is making money. You know of their Bedington, W. Va. 


brother-in-law, Hon. Jno. W. Sperow, retired 
dairyman, member of legislature, whose wife 
was formerly Miss Porterfield. Like the most 
successful dairymen everywhere, these 
shrewd men selected and enthusiastically 
endorse 


SHARPLES ,,,,TUULA8 





S T. H. Porterfield, 


Hedgesville, W. Va. 


























am Separators 
cause Dairy Tubulars contain no disks, have 
twice the skimming force of other separators, : 
fit no other can pay. Geo. A. Porterfield, 
When whole families cast their solid vote Hedgesville, W. Va. 
Want a free trial? bere to es your present separator in part payment for 
one that pays you bet- 
a SYM ter?. Then ask for THESHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
- has y quick, courteous atten- San Francisco, Cal.; Portiand, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
p tion. Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 
The farm that sup- 
pliesthe South with 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 


They will use no other make. Itis all be- 
skim faster and twice asclean, and pay a pro- 
for Tubulars, you will wisely do the same. 
Catalog No.233 and get WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 
HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
such as competitors 
on hand for _ sale. 
and price list. None 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





Order stallions direct from thisfarm. Save twoor three large profits. We guarantee 
every representation and give life insurance policies. Eventually—why not now? 
Our terms easy. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Bred under the supervision of an EXPERT from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Every litter is closely culled, nothing but the choicest 
being reserved for breeding purposes. 75 pigs and bred gilts for sale at 
farmers’ prices. 

Can also offer 6,000 pounds of home-grown Hairy Vetch and Oats 
at 6c the pound. Soil for inoculation furnished free with every order. 
Can use 200 bushels of choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, Newberry, Ss. 

















Cc. 
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I have fol- | 


cr 
JERSEYS . Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 

° Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
|| daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Itb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES « Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
s 


Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 





= 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, : - - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


\p—Large Yorkshires— 
THE BACON PRODUCERS 
From my foundation stock I have for sale 
afew Choice Spring Boar pigs sired by Lake 
Park Eventop 2nd No. 15952, These are ex- 
cellent individuals for stock boars. Sow pigs 
aren tar being etal Dent — Booki d for great big showy spring pigs 
sri - ooking orders now a s ry 
iene yen Bi 7 of this ieced to ise from oe sles sows and aired e promeuies 
South. PINE CREST FARM, oars 1en writing, please men a ‘ 
Geo. C. Leach, Owner, - - Aberdeen, N. C. armors E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED purocs | POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
and sows bred for July and September far- | boars. All pure-bred. 


row. Highest quality. 

R. W. WATSON, - va, | 1. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
Sometimes we may publish an article 

which appeals to you as likely to be of 

special value or interest to some friend 




















Forest Deport, 








Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. A great big volume crammed | ,,. neighbor of yours. When this hap- 
with valuable facts for the stockman. | pens just drop a note and we will send 

. | q ss as © ahees 4; - 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock | sample copies to you for distribution, or 
needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- | -_ them - to the names you give, 
. 9 OF : ust as you wish. 
lar price, $2.25. 4 This is a good way to help on the ad- 
vance toward better farming. 








The Progressive Farmer. 
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NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


—- WOOLLEY 


The Tar Heel With a Square Deal. 


Route 4, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
White Rocks and Buff Leghorns 


to suit your taste. 


















Serves 


Chicks—any age. Egxs—any 


Catalog Free. 


quantity. 








PURE-BRED STOCK 
Ww yando ttes, S. C. White 
15, or $4 per 100 

also a few 


White Leghorns. 


young boars 





One Reg 
years old 
Write 
(One of the largest and 


istered Holstein Friesian Bull, 3 
also two fine bull calves. 
to-day for full particulars. 


best equipped 


poultry plants mm the South.) 
IGLOE FARM, 
R. E. Craddock, Mgr., - Lynchburg, Va. 








MUST HAVE ROOM 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Yearling hens, $1 each; 
rooster and hen, $3; trio, $4; half grown cock- 
erels, $1. Indian Runner Ducks. Drakes $1 
each. 





MRS. B. H. MIDDLEBROOK, Yatesvilie, Ga. 











Anderson’s S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Great reduction in egg prices now tlll close of this sea- 
son. My nine best pens remair 1 mate d for bal: ance s 
as described in Red Hen Ta 
at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pen 
In lots of 100 at $17.50. 
at$i0. Three sittings from first three pens, at $17.50. 
Three from three next pe ns at $10, or three sittings from 
regular $5 pens at $5. These prices good for balance of 
season. Let me fill your order for birds for your show 
this fall or winter. Write me. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 
HATCH YOUR CHICKS NOW 


from as fine White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and Indian 
Runner ducks as can be had. Eygs furnished on short 
notice, laid same day as shipped, at $3, $5 and $10 per 
setting. $10, $15 and $25 per 100. 


Belmont Farm, Loring Brown, G@wner, Smyrna, Ga. 
DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


















Great bargains in stock. 
erels, $1 to $5; Pullets, 
isfaction guaranteed. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box E, Landis, N. C. 


Cocks, $3; Her H 
$i to$3each. Catalog ike e 





Sat- 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





SINGLE 
Best in 


COMB BUFF ORPIN 
the St 





‘TONS 
gs Guaranteed 





CLAUDE F. DEAL, - - 





Both Combs ie R. i. Reds. Best eggs, $1.25 
immer p 


sun 
| Cc “DEATON, Landis, N, C. 








reeaers ¢ i 


iC yo 
Catalog free. Mrs 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this depa 
ings of all la a 
for rent. WW e do not 









nt we shall publish offer- 
2 dor offered fo le or 
end our general ad- 













vertisi gual antee to this departm , be- 
cause pu er should see land for 
himse if a fore g, but no man is per- 





mitted to offer } 
ment until he 
references 
sponsi 


ind for sale in this depart- 
has first shown us satisfactory 
as to his honesty and financial re- 




















FARM FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale 





tract of land contain- 





ing ninety-eight (98) acres, more or less, 


within one-qua1 





r mile of the 


City of Chester, 


corporate 


limits of the South Car- 





olina, on reasonabl terms to suit pur- 
chaser. This farm is an ideal location 
for a truck farm, chicken raising, fruit 
growing, or dairy; a desirablk and 
healthy place to live on; is planted in 
corn, cotton and peas at present; soil is 
blackjack and some sandy; on high 
plateau, but comparatively level; one 


tenant house, well of good drinking wa- 
ter; spring, and some wood land. 
Prospective purchasers should write at 
once or come and see the property. 





A. L. GASTON, Chester, S. C. 
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You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progre ve Farmer. You can save 
money buying from our adver- 





tisers 


i 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. | 


| 
| 
| 
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THE POULTRY YARD |= 
j - 
| 
Ten Things to Do Now. or a piece 2 trimming from meat 
out: in the yard. During the hot 
CALD all drinking vessels at least weather flies will find all such things 
‘S twice a week .and=give fresh and in a few days afterwards they 
water three times daily, morning, are filled with live insects which 
noon and night, always Keeping the chickens are sure to find, and when 
| vesselS in a shady place. they eat these they usually get 
2. All incubators that were used enough of the impure matter with 
during the hatching season should them to cause the poison which may 
have a thorough cleaning. Use hot cause death. Therefore, you cannot 


In lots of 100 from section three, | 


Landis, N. C. | 


‘DESIRABLE SUBURBAN | 


| thrown over the 


| chickens were caused by their 





water and soda, for im these foul in- 
cubators lurk the germ of white diar- 
rhea so fatal to young chicks at all 
seasons. If you use your incubator 
again for fall hatched chicks give it 
a good cleaning before putting away. 

Ss The May and June-hatched 


chicks should have an extra feed or 
two daily as they will not forage as 
well as the earlier-hatched ones on 


account of the extreme heat. 


4. At this season growing chicks 
are very subject to worms. When 


you suspect these, it would be well 


to give one grain of santonine in 
the drinking water for each bird to 
be treated. Two doses will be suffi- 
cient. 


5. If fowls are yarded, it 
to remove all male birds 
the grown stock complete 
the attention of the male. 

6. The old stock should have a 
little extra attention in the way of 
feed, not so much as to quantity but 
quality. The moulting process is 
very debilitating to the fowl’s system. 
Use feeds rich in fat. If you followed 
my advice and planted sunflowers, 
feed them at least twice a week, two 


is well 
allowing 
rest from 


ounces per hen. 
7. Separate the cockerels from 
the pullets. Market the cockerels 


not wanted for next season’s breed- 
ers, they will bring you more money 

vy than later when additional cost 
eeding is counted. The cockerels 
intended for next season’s breeders 
shouid be given a run or yard to 
themselves and fed well. 





S. The spaces around where you 
had your brood coops in the spring 
should be given a good coat of air- 
slaked lime, and thoroughly spaded 


lessening 


thus 
worms next 





the chances of 
season. 
o 8h, SOU 


er = ‘7. 


Keep 


late-hatched 
cooped in the 


the dew has 


have any 





them 


until aiter 





dried off the grass. 


agraingst 
asal lst 





’ ym now on puta 
vonful of e}] 


quart of 


50m salts to each 


drinking water 





week, and the next week alte te 
ith sulfur, same quantity. 
UNCLE JO. 
Limberneck Really Ptomaine 
Poisoning. 
IMBERNECK is nothing more 
than ptomaine poisoning and is 


brought about by chickens eating 


putrid matter or filth from some 
dead carcass. Very often a little 
chicken will die in the weeds or be 


fence, thinking noth- 


ing of it, and often people will bury 


chickens somewhere near the pre- 
mises. In most cases where chickens 
are buried, stray dogs and even 
chickens scratch them up, and you 
can rest assured that your fowls will 


find all 
such a 
trouble 
Just 
extra 


such and a small 
meal will 
and cause a 


amount of 
certainly give 

heavy loss. 

the past week the loss of an 

fine flock of ducks’ and 

owner 

having a where 


patch plowed up 





from time to time dead chickens 
had been buried. The chickens were 
wed to follow the plow and 


scratch in these places 

id bugs, and the next 
as the penalty that had to be 
j Often 4 


head or 


for worms 
day a 


person will thro 


chicken entrai ils 





be too careful about Keeping all such 
things away from your chickens. 

Usually when a chicken is affected 
in this way it will hang its head, sit 
around and sleep and usually foam 
at the mouth. Often they will have 
spasms. Sometimes they will linger 
a day or so before dying. It also 
affects the bowels and the feathers 
usually are loosened almost the same 
as if they had been scalded. 

The best thing to do when such is 
first discovered, if your chickens are 
oh a free range, immediately catch 
and yard every chicken you have in 


a good, clean yard and physic them 
good with salts in their soft feed, 
also in their drinking water. Also 


use turpentine in their feed, say one 
tablespoonful mixed with one pint of 
corn meal and it made into a stiff 
dough with water. Usually this will 
have to be given to a chicken. espe- 
cially when they are too far gone 
to eat. <A few pills made of this 
about the size of the end of your 
finger and forced down the chicken’s 
throat will in a great many cases 
save them. It is best, as soon as 
this is noticed and before the chick- 
ens get too far gone to eai 
selves to get busy and treat 
tire flock. 
Thousands of chickens are killed 
annually from this one trouble and it 


them- 
the en- 





is one reason why I have alwa ad- 
vocated strongly keeping chickens 
in yards rather than giving thein 


their liberty, unless the premises are 


so that you could keep them ciean 
and could tell just what your cLick- 
ens are getting to eat. I know a 
great many people are situated :o 
that they cannot yard their chickens 
and would not keep them if the: had 
to yard them, and usually it is these 





people who have this trouble. They 
often ‘lose more birds in a few days 
by not taking care of them properly 
tian it would cost to build several 
vards. LORING BROWN. 

North Carolina Farmers’ and Wo- 


men’s Institute. 





Party No. 41.— August 1, Pitts- 
boro; August 2, Lee C. H.; Au- 
gust 3, Cameron; August 5, Aber- 


Hoffman; 
am; August 8, 
“. Polkicn: 


August 





Norven; 
l August, 10, 
roe; August 12, Waxhav August 13 
Matthews; August 14, Iron Station; 
August 15, Lincolnton; August 16, 
Cherryville; August 17, Shelby; Au 





Mon- 





gust 19, Ellenboro; August 20, Union 
Mills; August 22, Marton: — 
22 Glen Alpine; August 23, Connell 
Springs; August 24, Dr. Foard’s 
Store, 


Party No. 2.—August 1, 
August 2, Rockwell; 
Grove; 


Richfield; 
August 3, China 
August 5, Concord; August 
6, Mt. Pleasant; August 7, Harris- 
burg; August 8, Mt. Ulla; August 9, 
Mooresville August 10, Hunters- 
ville; August 12, Pineville: August 
13, Dixie; August 14, Gastonia: Au- 
gust 15, Caspar; August 16, Reaps- 
ville; August 17, Lowesville; August 
19, Holly Grove; August 20, Denton; 
August 21, Farmer; August 22, 
boro; August 23, Randleman. 
Party No. 3.— Aug 
Hill; August 2, 


gust 8, Booneville: A 


Ash- 


Trap 
Au- 
ugust 5, Elkin; 





August 6, Winston-Salem; August 
Summerfield; August 8, Pleasant 
Garden; August 9, McLeansburg; 


August 10, Jamestown; August 12 


> 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Kennedy’s S. H.; August 13, Wall- 


burg; August 14, Areadia; August 
15, Clemmons; August 16, Kerners. 
ville; August 17, Elon College: Ay- 
gust 19, Friendship; August 2( Ne- 
bane; August 21, Hillsboro. 

Party No, 4.—August 1, Rock Hill, 
S. H.; August 2, Murphy; Augy 3 
Brasstown; August 5, Hayesvil] . 
August 6, Bryson City; Aug re 
Cullowhee; August 8, Hig ea ille; 


August §, 
August 


Franklin; August 10, Otto: 
12, Mocksville; August 13 
Woodle August 14, Statesville; 
August 15, Eupeptic Springs; Aticust 
16, Taylorsville; August 17, Newton 
August 19, Sherrill’s Ford; Aug 
20, Denver. 


| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | 


How Plenty of Air and Plenty of 
Water Helps Health. 


ust 








HE air we breathe is about one- 
fifth oxygen. In breathing we 
extract part of the oxygen from the 
air and give out carbonic acid gas 
in its place. This gas is a deadly 


bodies. So we see 
eirculation of air day 
night, in an occupied room, it soon 
becomes foul and unfit to breathe, 
A lamp wiil not burn in the presence 
of too much of this carbonic acid gas, 


poison to our 
without a free 


If I breathe géntly into the holes of 
the burner of a lighted lamp, the 
flame dies down. And thus the 
flame of life in our bodies dies down 
when we breathe the same air over 


several times. 
Some of us 
daytime, 


air in the 
as the sun 


want pure 
but just as soon 


goes down, we are afraid of it, and 
close all the windows. There is noth- 


ing in night air to make us afraid of 


it. It is usually cooler, so perhaps 
we need more clothing during the 


night hours. Then, 
mer, let’s threw 
open at nigh 


by the pure air. 


winter and sum- 
our windows wide 
t, so we can be refreshed 




















We are starving our bodies of wa- 
ter. The whole system needs water 
to carry on its work. The ave ze 
person needs at least « (a) n 
glasses of water a das we ik 
that much? Lack it water  ¢ Ss 
constipation, and this disease is the 

oot of many others, including p- 
pe ndicitis nost p obat 

A ls q ntl yf ater 1 - 
ried fi L. “exe S\ tnrous 
kidn 1d h tl skit 
thi a be rey 1 Water ( 
one medici ie yim id to 
unres \ 1 It d's pi - 
cine Let’s take instead 
patel licines, which are 1 
man i } l iraud Our 
eall fo: ( ide anc tsid ) 

} 1 
come e¢] their own sg - 
tions, W in, with th l 
from the te dy. or with dust. It 4 


very 
these 


easy m 
pores 
frequently 


atter, however, to keep 
open, simply by bath 
and regularly. 

Not only are the pores of the skin 
lled by these but the 
pores of the clothes also. So this 
makes the frequent airing of 
clothes im Those 
in the 


excretions, 





perative. we wear 
day must be aired at night, 


and those we wear during the nig 
should be aired in the day. We 
should give our bodies a chance to 


air; the pores need to breathe, so to 
speak, and it is criminal to keep 
them wrapped in the same garments 
day and 1 t In the summer 

pecially, our underclothes must b: 
changed fret 








juently. This does mean 
hard work. <A week’s washing a! 
ironing these |] July days is no 
thi But these dead cells and 
i oY must be taken out of our 
clothing, if we are to have bod 
strong and capable of resisting dis- 


ease.—Miss Catherine Parker. 
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in Norfolk, Va., for $93.75. 
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On May 30, 1912, we sold 25 six-basket crates of Peaches, 


The expense and commission 


were $17.88, and we got net returns of $75.87— over $3 a crate. 


is proves that you can get results on big lots or small ones. The incidents are mot unusual. And 
od Peach tree that is given proper care will yield at least one six-basket crate each year. Z 
» Lindley orchards, in which the peaches told about here were picked, are given no care or atten- ,,8%, 
you could not give trees on your farm. That $75 and that $700 might just as well have been yours! ¢ 
sur neighbor has fine fruit—why haven’t you? Time and again you have promised yourself that 
ould plant good fruit trees—yes, every time you see a nice orchard or hear about big Peach profits! 
But don’t put it off again this fall. Now, and right now, is the time to write to J. Van Lindley Nursery 
Co., for catalog, and to order your trees for fall planting. Then some other fellow will be admiring your 
trees, and you will be profiting from them. 

But you must get good trees. Poor trees will not bring the results. Buy them where they are grown 
true to name and free from disease. Then you will be sure of success if you do your part. 


Those Who Plant Our Trees Know They Produce Results 


The trees I purchased from you have done exceedingly well—JoHN Potu, New York. 


I am informed by the fruit experts of the New Jersey Experiment Station that your peach trees 
Will you please send me your catalog ?——CHARLES A. SELDEN, Route 1, Plainfield, N. J. 





ate reliable. 


The 200 Peach trees arrived last week. I found them O.K.—Jay W. Yous, Fayetteville, Pa. 


My young trees I got of you, now only two years old, are loaded to the tips with peaches. 


—D. H. SHIELDs, Lincolnton, N. C. 


I wish to start a peach orchard. When I get ready to put out this orchard 
I expect to buy the trees from you, as I have had enough dealings with you to 
know that you have first-class stock and that you will do just what you say you 
will do.—L. A. NIVEN, Asst. in Hort., Clemson College, S. C. 


Get Our Valuable Books Now—They Are Free 


Our catalog tells you what you need to know about 
‘How to Plant and Care for an Orchard”’ is a 
pamphlet worth money to you. Let us have your address 
t card, and we will send both books. 
Peach, Apple, 
Cherry, Nut and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs and 


trees. 


on a pos 
The 





catalog describes 
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Plum, Pear, 


Roses—write the card before the next mail goes. , 4 
. i ; 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. Mi 
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each Trees that Produce Results. 


On June 7, 1912, we sold 280 six-basket crates, in New York, 
for $910.00. The fxeight and commission on these came to 
$209.38, and we got net returns of $700.62, or $2.50_a crate. $% 
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ae : aturday, I would can them for him. pees Pe ends into melted wax to seal them 
Some Notes on Home Canning. = a ta. "ee me a cotton Plant Turnips. hermetically. To prevent breakage 
ANNING in tin cans is no mystery. pasket full. I put them up in tin, i, god is the time to prepare tor the bottles and cans should be warm- 
It is a simple operation, one that keeping half of them This farmer next winter’s crop of turnips. ed before filling or wrapped in a 
will save the woman of the family yow has a canner of his own, and If you have a cow-lot fenced to itself ¢joth wrung out of hot water. If the 
hours standing over a hot stove in tolq me only a day or so ago he that can be used, so much the better, fruit good and the work done ac- 
summer, using the old glass cans. would not take anything for it, as but if not, put all the scrapings from ¢ording to these directions, this will 
You cannot expect to put decayed jt just cut his living expenses in the cow and horse-lot on the land Keep indefinitely in any climate, and 
fruit or vegetables in a can and take two in the middle. you intend using. Break up the you know it is clean as well as 
out perfect stuff, neither can you B. F. NOYES. ground broadcast; plow it every ten healthful 
expect to put half-ripe fruit in a can DeFuniak Springs, Fla. or 15 days in order to kill out all \ table spoonful of blackberry 
and take out ripe fruit. Canning Mis FOR a grass and weeds; keep it pulverized beverage in a glass of cold water 
does not improve anything in cans, a > thoroughly, and the first damp spell makes a splendid drink at any time. 
you take out of them just what you To Peel Peaches. in September, sow in several kinds If the vinegar is extra strong and 
put in them. R. W. H. ACKER, Whitehouse, of turnipseed. Sow thin if you wish the drink too sour, add more sugar 
A er many people have tried M Texas, sends us the following large turnips. The Amber Globe, to suit the taste. 
home canning and failed, simply recipe for peeling peaches when can- Cowhorn and Purple Top are splen- A market can be found for all that 
because people who sold them ning: did varieties. can be made, and that at fine profit, 
the outfi nt with it a pair of little “For home canning get a The high prices of all feedstuff I will guarantee. 
soldering coppers, when if they had vessel that will hold 12 should make us anxious to raise all ALTON M. WORDEN. 





sent a capping steel, an instrument 
made of steel, round and exactly the 
size of tl an top, it would have 
been successful from the first. This 
Steel costs $2. In buying an outfit, 
ask to h sent with it a steel to 
fit the « 

Do you know you can can with 
tin cans by using a common lard 


can, holding 
you can 

Water enough 
the cans, 


50 pounds of lard? Well 
Anything that will hold 
to completely cover 
and the cook stove will an- 
Swer the purpose. All you need to 
do good work is a lard can, a can- 
ning steel, two soldering coppers to 
close the small hole in the top of 
each can, a few pounds of solder 
and a little soldering solution, cost- 
ing ten cents a pint. The whole out- 
fit will not cost over $3.50, but a 
small canning outfit would be better. 

Two years ago I was driving 
through the country near my home. 
In passing a farmer’s place I noticed 
& Quantity of fine, tender snap beans 


on the vines in his garden. I asked 
him what he was going to do with 
them. He said, “Nothing, there is 
no market for them and my folks is 
Piumb sick and tired of them.” I 


told him if he would pick, string and 
) snap them, and bring them to me 





gallons of water, fill two-thirds 
full of water, get it to boiling, 
add five cents worth of concen- 
trated lye or potash, and a lump 


of alum as large as a marble. 
yasket out of net- 
that will go in the 


pot, fill the basket with peaches, 





Make a wire I 


ting wire, 


dip in the boiling lye, let stay 
about one minute, or until you 


see the peeling begins to come 
off, take out of the boiling lye, 
wash them in a tub of cold wa- 
ter, and if your lye is strong 
enough, you will have the pret- 
tiest peeled peaches you ever 
saw. Always keep the lye boil- 
ing and add a little more lye 
and alum occasionallly as your 
water gets weaker. Always 
keep your lye strong enough to 
take the peeling off in one or 
two minutes, always take them 
out of the lye when the peeling 
begins to come good, the alum 
only serves to toughen the 
peach.”’ 

This does not 
if used properly, but must be 
exercised. If the peeling can be done 
by hand, it will be better. 


the 


eare 


injure peach 


a — 


Your subscription expired? Renew at once. 


the feed possible. Turnips are 
Fed to milk cows 


for hogs and cows. Fed 


early in the morning, they will not 
affect the taste of the milk and 
butter. 

Turnips are very salable, too. L 
fall one of my neighbors planted less 


than a acre Besides 
a plenty for a large family’s use and 
giving freely to other neighbors, she 
sold $20 or $25 worth 
MRS. C. E. ROBINSON 
Pelican, La 


quarter of an 


A Delightful Summer Drink. 





DELICIOUS and healthful drink 
easily made by anyone is made 

as follows: 
Take fresh, clean-picked black- 


berries, to each gallon add one pint 


of water. 30il in a close-covered 
vessel until the juice will strain 
readily from the pulp and _ seeds. 
Strain and add 5 pounds of white 
or C sugar (maple will do), add 
1 pint of water. Boil briskly ten or 
15 minutes and skim. Add 1 gal- 
lon of pure apple vinegar (cider). 
Bring to a slow boil and _ strain 
through muslin into bottles or glass 
cans Cork and seal tightly while 
hot. If corks are used, dip the cork 


Virginia Farm Notes. 
rd of Vis- 


A° A meeting of the Board of 
Pa itors of the Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute, at 10, the 


Barringer, 





Roanoke, July 


resignation of Dr. Paul B. 


President of that school, was tender- 
ed and accepted, but it is understood 
that the board requested him to con- 


tinue, 

The prize list for the tenth annual 
exhibition of the Albemarle Horse 
Show Association has just been is- 
sued. The meeting will be held at 
Jefferson Park on August 1 and 2. 
The money prizes are large this year, 
and in addition, ten handsome cups 
are offered. The meeting promises to 
be a most interesting event, as it is 
held in a section of the State where 
every other man is a lover of a good 
horse. 

In view of the fact that alfalfa is 
becoming a great feature in Virginia 
farming, Commissioner Koiner re- 


cently stated that the State exhibit 
at the State Fair this fall would be 
largely devoted to the alfalfa in- 
dustry. 7 J. M. BELL. 
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' BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


‘Ss S 
FARM MACHINERY. 


Wanted to Buy—Second-hand shredder. 
Plato Gettys, Hollis, N. C. 




















Second-hand 60-saw Pratt gin, feeder and 
condenser. Worth $100. Quick sale for $60. 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 


Victorias, the Large Litter Kind—Pigs, $5 
each 3-months shoats, $10. S. M. Good- 
man, Mooresville, N. C 





For Sale Richly-bred Durocs. Prices 
right. Satisfaction guaranteed Jno. D 
Biggs, Williamston, N. C. 








Best Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$5.50, 
up, to close out surplus Order now Sun- 
nyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs—At half- 
rice, from registered stock, 6 weeks old, 
3 each. J. P. Jones, Big Rock, Virgilina, 
fa., Route 1 


ant 





We are prepared to fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S&S. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, 8. C. 











Summer Reduction Sale of Swine— sex 
service boars, sows in farrow, and gilts;*also 
pigs. All breeding stock registered. Pedi- 
grees sent with all pigs shipped Pure-bred 
Poland China and Berkshire pigs Grade 
sows in farrow. Angora goats. Reversible 


and right-hand disk plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 








Second-hand Engines and _ Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
B.. ©. 





For Sale—Johnson corn harvester and 
binder complete. Used one season; does 
splendid work. First-class condition. Mar- 
vin C. Reeves, Mt. Airy, N. C. 








HELP WANTED. 


Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., want 
toppers, knitters, loopers, inspectors and 
menders, steady work, good wages. 








Sell Fruit Trees—By our plan salesman 
make big profits. Write for our terms. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 91, Concord, Ga. 





Experienced Farmer Wanted on Shares— 
for Virginia farm. Thorough, progressive 
methods. Owner willing to help improve. 
H. F. Galpin, Somerville, N. J. 





Money easily made selling our monuments 


and tombstones. 25e brings first consign- 
ment of work, circulars and_ instruction. 
Hendersonville Marble Works, Henderson- 
Ville, N. C. 





Agents Wanted For The Progressive 


Warmer and our books, ‘‘Fertilizing for | 


Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 


chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guarantecd. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 





LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 








One Fine 4-year-old Jersey Bull For Sale— 
Forty dollars. No fault. B. H. Hinson, 
Mi i. 


Tabor, N. R. 





Holsteins For Sale—Highly bred, register- 
ed; bull calves. Priced to suit you. Jones 
& Loomis, Newport News, Va. 





Three fresh Jersey cows and three fine 
young horses for sale. Also Berkshire pigs. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for | 


sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. FE. cC. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 





Going Out of Business—Holstein cow and 
several hundred fine chickens. White Wyan- 
dottes, Golden Wyandottes, S. C. White Leg- 
horns, White African guineas, at bargains. 
Brookside Poultry Farm. J. D. Derr, Pro- 
prietor, Dallas, N. C. 





DOGS. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 





Sixty Carneaux Pigeons For Sale—Price, 
$50. A. J. Faucette, Durham, N. C. 





Write for Catalog of Poultry Feed and 
Supplies. Carolina Poultry Supply Co., Lan- 
dis, N. C. 





Year-old S. C. Brown Leghorn Hens—75 
cents apiece, or six for $4 B. F. Bruce, 
Lavonia, Ga. 





For Sale—Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, 
old and young. stock. Snowflake Yards, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Wait! xet My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, $1 per 15, 
45 or more, 5 cents an egg. Kelly Farm. 
Cleveland, N. C 





White Orpingtons—Trio, $5; cockerels, $2; 


also pure white Runner ducks. Mrs. G. T. 
Iain, Edison, Ga. 








S. Cc. Buff Orpingtons 
pullets an 
Vernon, R 





April-hatched, 12 
d one cockerel for $10. M. D. 
ice Depot, Va. 








Fifty White Pekin Ducks—White egEe 
strain. Price, $2 or $5 per trio. M. B. 
Grant, Darlington, S. C 





Pure-bred White Leghorns—Cockerels, 3 
and 4 months old, 50, 60 and 75 cents. Mrs. 
Louis Thorp, Berea, N. C. 





Vhite Rocks, White Legnorns—Large vig- 
orous stock Write us your wants Ran- 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Breeding stock 
for sale. Hens, $1. Cocks Good ones. 
Order quick. R. H. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. 











Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black 
Minorcas; some fink Orpington cockerels. 
Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 
boro, ©. 

White Orpingtons—Have four trios and two 
pens of high class White Orpingtons for 
sale at bargain prices Write at once. Eggs 
half price Fred Woollcott, taleigh, N. C. 











One Hundred Fine Breeding Single Comb 
White Leghorn hens for sale. Seventy-five 


cents each One year old. Selling to make 
room. Sunny South Poultry Farm, New- 
ton, N.C 





Twenty Yearling Hens and Cock, Ros« 
Comb White Leghorns—Fifteen dollars. Sin- 
gle Comb yearling hens, 80 cents each. In- 


dian Runners, 


pair, fancy stock. Taylor 
Poultry Yards, § Ci 


anley, 











Buff Orpington Bargain Sale — For the 
next 30 days will sell promising youngsters 
from high-class stock at a bargain, as I 
need room; birds weighing from 1 to 83 
pounds. Cockerels, $2; pullets, $1.50. TT. A. 
Council, Franklin, Va., R. 3, 





Fox Hounds—New list free Stodghill, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 





Pedigreed Collie Pups— Mountain View 
Farm, Herndon, Va. 








Five Collie Pups For Sale Cheap—L. R. 
Brunson, Cleora, S. C. 





S'TOCK. 





Shetland Ponies—From two to four years 
old for sale—a _ bargain. Jasper Fletcher, 
McColl, 8S. C. 





SWINE. 





Ten fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$6 each. Fel- 
ton Bros., Wilson, N. C. 





Registered Berkshire Boars—twenty dol- 
lars up; pigs, ten. Riverside Farm, Fort 
Mili, &. C. 





; For Sale—One fine O. I. C. boar, with ped- 
igree, 15 months old. O. P. Pickett, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 





Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep 
and Angora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 
Canton, N. C. 





_ Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Entitled to registra- 
tion. $5 each. J. H. Patteson, Route 3, 
Ashland, Va. 





Fine registered Duroc pigs, three to four 
months old, $10 each. Fairacre Farms, 
High Point, N. C. 





For Sale—Tamworth Swine. Registered 
sows and boars. Pigs entitled to registra- 
tion. Write me your wants. Eli B. Man- 
ning, Route 6, Fayetteville, N. C. 











EEDS AND PLANTS. 





New Crop Crimson Clover—$6.25 per bush- 


-20 


el. D. R. Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Cowpeas—Nice stock. Unknown, Speckle, 
Clay, Blacks. Write for prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 





We will have New-crop Crimson Clover 
Seed for shipment August 5 to 15. Write 
for prices. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Celery, Egg- 
plant, Pepper, and Strawberry Plants—Ask 
for price-list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
nN. C; 








REAL ESTATE. 





Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
We G: 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 





If you want a cheap home in Virginia, 
apply to J. S. Gordon & Co., Baskerville, Va. 





Farms For Sale in Orange and Chatham 
counties Address S. B. Turrentine, Shelby, 
c. 





959-acre Farm For Sale—One of best in 
the State. Highly improved. R. EB. Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





52-Acre Farm—Five miles from Raleigh 
on good road. Will sell half or all. R. B. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





230-Acre, Bradley County Farm For Sale. 


Write for a full description and price, Route 
6, Box 38, Cleveland, Tenn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








The Markets 




















Report furnished by W. A. 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 


Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co. 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesa ; 


= 





Hams, sugar-cured 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 





Cottonseed meal, 


week has passed 

















ost ground during th 








RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report Furnished by W. G. 














sows and stags 


tone 


(Report Furnished 
Stems and Scraps.) 


Export shipments are 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, 


Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive ¢ atalog. Jy ffre a 
Hiester & Co., Chase City, Va oe 











For Sale—75-acre cotton farm. Nic, 





ares home 
and location. Sacrifice price, $3,000 Ad 
po —* Je Ad- 

dress P. O. Box 117, St. Paul, N. c, 
Three-horse Farm For Sale—Half £00d 
truck land. Furniture, team, impk ments 
feed. Must be closed August 15. A 


Mizell & Co., Williamston, N. @, 





Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco anqd cote 
ton farms in Wake and Chatham Counties 
N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. Full aa 
scription on application. A. C. Hughes and 
Co., Apex, N. . 





For Sale in Iredell—one of the leading 
red land, agricultural counties—timbered 
and farming lands with improvements, $12 
to $35 per acre. Good roads will soon We 
completed on all main highways in the 
county. E. G. Gaither, Statesville, N. ¢, 





For Sale—400 acres, 4 miles from town, 


é ; on 
public road; lies well; 3 houses: 69 acreg 
original timber; $25 per acre. 600 acres, 3 


miles from Bllaville, on graded highway, 3 
houses, 100 acres fine bottom land in culti- 
vation, $15 per acre. Ellaville Realty Co, 
Ellaville, Ga. 





For Sale—180-acre, East Tennessee stock 
and dairy farm. Fine springs and timber; 
one-half in cultivation; good fences two 
frame houses, painted and in good repair, 
Terms, $20 per acre, one-half cash, balance 
on time. For description address J. w, 
Good, Rockwood, Tenn. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper, 








For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 
in Southwest Georgia. Artesian water, 
church, school, store and gin convenient; 
one of the best communities in the South; 
also money-making country store, doing 
$15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to- 
gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
ete., call on or write owner. Chas. A. 
Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 








For Sale—800-acre farm at Warsaw, N. CC. 
Five tenant houses; 225 acres cleared; clay 
subsoil 6 to 10 inches under cover; stout, 
dark top soil; very productive for cctton, 
corn, forage and truck; good water; gr 
school; healthy climate. Can easily and ad- 
vantageously be divided into four or five 
smali farms. Also 750-acre farm on Cape 
Fear River in Bladen County, N. C. *k 
residence, barns, stables, tenant houses, 
fine stock range; top soil fine for all 
products; clay subsoil. Prices and terms 
application. We are wholesale Grocery 
bers and carry in stock a full line of 
goods. Weg > all mail orders promy 
careful attention. McNair & Pearsall, 
mington, N. C. 


























MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


Send for Free Bookltf—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
I. Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ibs, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
s. Cc 





Free—Send your address and receive copy 
of Indusirial Edition of The Sun, descrip- 
tive of best inland city in the best county 
in Florida; seat of State University. Ad- 
dress Daily Sun, Gainesville, Fla. 





Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 














75c@$1.75. Corn, 75c@$1 per crate. Celery, 
15@40c per dozen stalks Eggplant, $2.50 
per large crate. Horseradish, $6.50@7 per 
barrel. Lettuce, 25@50e per basket. Lima 


beans, $3@3.50 per basket. Okra, $1.50@ 
2.50 per basket. Peas, $1.50@2.50 per large 
basket. Peppers, $1@1.50 per basket. Ro- 
maine, 15@50c per basket. Radi s, $14 








1.25 per 100 bunches. Shallots, $2.50@3 per 
100 bunches. Spinach, 75c@$1 per barr 1. 
Squash, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. Turnips, 


white, per 100 bunches, $1. Tomatoes, $1@ 
1.12 per box. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 100 
bunches. : 
Apples, prime large, hand-picked, $1.25@ 
.50 per half-bushel basket. Peaches, 50¢ 


@$1.30 per carrier. Pears, Le Conte, per 
barrel, $4@5. Plums, 75c@$1.75 per car- 


5 


rier. Cherries, per 8-!tb basket, 35@55 
sour red. Currants, 5@8c per quart. B! 
berries, 6@9c. Gooseberries, 
leberries, 8@12c. Muskmelons, 65@75c per 
pony crate. 

Butter, 27@27%e for top grades of cream- 
ery; factory, 22@23c 

Sg2es, 17@23c, as to quality. 

Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.11%. 

Oats, standards, 58c. 








SUFFOLK PEANUTS, 
(Report by Suffolk, Va., Board of Trade.) 








Fancy, per pound... ee 
Strictly prime ....... . 8% @3%e 
Prime isthe se 31%e 
Spanish, per bushel ............ 90¢ 





Let us teach honestly and boldly that edu- 
cation is not only the best thing in our 
civilization for which ~nublic money can be 
used, but that witn the exception of ignor- 
ance it is also the most expensive.—Chas. B. 
MCivet 
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HOW FARMERS WASTE THEIR 
WORK. 


Why Do We Cling to Methods All 
Other Business Men Have Rejected? 
economy is 
The task of 
prevent 


task of domestic 


HE j 
T to prevent waste. 


political economy is to 


waste. The task of mechanics and 
technology is to prevent waste. The 
task of education is to prevent 
waste. The task of life is to pre- 
vent waste. Utility is the greatest 
thing in the practical life of the 
world. The utility of a thing is the 


standard of its worthwhileness. It 
is worthless if not useful. 

The mechanical inventor con- 
trives to construct something use- 
ful in industrial life. The artist puts 
on canvas or fashions in marble that 
which cultivates the love of the 
beautiful. The musical composer 
and performer weave the harmonies 
of sound so as to thrill, soothe or 
inspire. The laborer in field or fac- 
tory makes that which ministers to 
the comfort and support of the teem- 
ing millions of earth. All science is 
the result of earnest striving after 
useful knowledge. 

All effort should serve a definite 
aim. A strenuous life may be a 
wasteful one. To make everything 
count for economy is as essential as 
to make it count for use. Economi- 
cal use is the secret of power. The 
economical use of power measures 
the progress of mankind. 

To waste wealth, waste soil, 
waste time, waste energy, waste life, 
waste power is to reap destruction. 
All waste brings its recompense of 
reward. Verily Nemesis knows her 
own. Waste gathers the heaviest 
tax that is paid by the children of 
men. 

So we develop the science of econ- 
omy to teach ourselves how to keep 
from wasting. Every department of 
life has its science of economics. 

And now to the subject of rural 
economics. 

What is it? 

It is the science of the production 
and distribution of wealth produced 
from the soil. 

The useful and frugal application 
of rural wealth and resources. Is 
it not a very important subject? Is 


it not a very practical one? Does 
it not concern the material welfare 


of every one whether a farmer or 
not? 

A general habit of waste makes 
a general condition of want. A gen- 


eral habit of economy makes a gen- 


eral condition of thrift. The com- 
posite of individual acts makes a 
general policy. To change _ the 


methods of society we must change 
the methods of the individuals com- 
posing it. 

Are the methods of the farmers 
of America what they should be in 
the matters coming under the head 
of rural economics? 

What changes are needed? 

To illustrate by concrete example: 
We have a great crop in the South 
which the farmers peddle out or 
auction off to the local bidders as 
soon as the crop is gathered. The 
more they make of it the less they 
Set for it. 

Is that the best way to sell a crop 
that is non-perishable and of univer- 
sal use? Do manufacturers sell that 
way? Do mine owners sell their pro- 
ducts that way? Do railroads sell 
their service by peddling their tickets 
or selling them at auction? Do banks 
loan money through street huck- 
Ssters? Are public offices let out to 
the lowest bidder? The very 
thought is so preposterous that to 


answer these questions would be 
childish. 


Then why does the farm- 


er do this in direct violation of every 
principle of successful business? 





Should he continue thus to use his | 
wealth and show how little he knows | 
about rural economics? Is it not 
within the purview of rural econo- 
mics to deal with this question and | 
help to solve one of the big business 
problems confronting us and de- 
manding solution? 

It is the self-imposed task of the 
Farmers’ Union to help in this work. 


| 
| 
| 


HOW TO MAKE A HAY RACK 


Don’t Waste Time With a Contri- 
vance That Will Not Permit of a 
Full Load. 


HEN I first began to help my 

father’s hands in the hay-field, 
labor was cheap and plentiful, and 
we never gave much thought to la- 
bor-saving devices. Our “hay 
frames’ were the same contrivances 
we used for hauling wood and fence 
posts—made by squaring two pine 
poles and boring holes with a two- 
inch augur for cross-pieces and 
stakes, which were trimmed = sap- 
plings. This made a high and nar- 
row load, requiring the maximum 
amount of labor for loading and un- 
loading, and having a positive genius 
for tipping over on the slightest pro- 
vocation. I will venture to say that 
fully half the hay made in the South- 


ern States is still moved on this 
primitive contrivance, wasting 
enough time and human muscle in 


moving eight or ten tons of hay to 
pay for a good wide platform hay 
rack. These racks are made in a 
variety of ways, but are all alike in 
that they allow the load to extend 
out over the wheels, making it broad 
and low, rather than high and nar- 


row. One of the simplest and easi- 
est to make consists of two sills of 
one and one-half inch or two-inch 


stuff, crossed by four shorter pieces 
of the same stuff, and these in turn 
floored over. Where the sills and 
cross-pieces cross, they are _ bolted 
together with clamps. 

These platform racks always have 
a ladder, or upright, about six feet 
high at the front end which serves 
as a guide in loading and keeps the 
driver from slipping off the load. 

The first racks of this kind that I 
built were made about twice as 
heavy as there was any need of, so 
that it was killing work to put them 
on and off the wagon. Where tough, 
straight-grained lumber is used, 2x6 
inch stock is heavy enough for the 
frame for a two-horse load. Where 
four mules are to be used, 2x10 for 
the sills and 2x6 for the cross pieces. 

All racks of this design are cum- 
bersome to handle, and for this rea- 
son are rarely sheltered when not in 
use, unless the owner has large sheds 
and tackle blocks or other means of 
suspending the rack. 


A much more convenient style of 


rack is made so that the ladder is 
easily detached, and the platform 
part which extends out over the 


wheels also lifts off in two parts 
and may be stored in small space. 

The part still remaining on the 
wagon differs from the _ ordinary 
“cotton bed”’ in common use 
throughout the South only in being 
two or three feet longer. It serves 
all the uses of a shallow wagon box, 
and top boards may be used to 
make it deeper, or a set of malleable 
iron sockets for stakes may be bolt- 
ed on the sides, making a conven- 
ient rig for hauling posts, baled 
hay, etc. 

The cross-pieces which support 
that part of the platform which ex- 
tends out over the wheels are in two 
sets, one set of four for each side. 
Those supporting the right-hand side 
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rest on top of the sill on that side, 


struction and many advantages of the 

BELL GRIST MILL. rT 
Reliable agents wanted. Don't delay 

Write now for prices while you think of it 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 


and slanting across the bed, are | 
thrust into holes mortised into the 


left-hand side about two inches from 
the floor, and vice versa. 

The ladder should be_ strongly 
built, and is attached by means of a 
stout iron rod which passes through 
holes bored in the sides of the bed 
and the foot of the ladder. 

I strongly recommend the low- 
wheeled, wide-tired wagon for hay- 
ing, and indeed for any purpose. I 
have used many different styles and 
sizes of wheels, and for my condi- 
tions, have never found anything I 
like near so well as iron wheels with 
four-inch tires, front wheels 30 
inches in diameter, rear 36. I have 
had one set in the roughest sort of 
use for 12 years, and so far as I 
can see they are good as new. 

A wide tire does not cut in like 
a narrow one, and for that reason 
sometimes causes trouble on a steep 
hillside by slipping sideways. Where 
there is much hillside work to do, 
a band made of five-eighths to three- 
quarter-inch square iron might be 
shrunk on in the center of the tire. 

R. S. PARKER. 


Coatopa, Ala. 


Two New Men at Clemson College. 


T a recent meeting of the Board 

of Trustees of Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., Prof. R. L. Shields was 
elected Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying. Prof. Shields 
has filled the same chair very ac- 
ceptably at the Mississippi A. and 
M. College for the past two years. 
The livestock interests of South 
Yarolina are very fortunate in se- 
curing a man of Prof. Shield’s abil- 
ity and character as successgr to 
Prof. Archibald Smith, who goes 
back to the Mississippi A. and M. 
College after two 
Clemson. Prof. W. L. Hutchinson, 
who has been at the Mississippi A. 


and M. College for more than 20 
years, and during that time has 
successively held the _ position of 


State Chemist, Director of the Exper- 
iment Station, Director of Farmers’ 
Institutes and Professor of Agronomy 
has been elected to the Chair of 
Agronomy at Clemson College and 
Associate Agronomist to the S. C. Ex- 
periment Station. 


Crimson Clover the Best Winter 


Crop. 
COMMENCED sowing crimson 
clover three years ago. lirst 


year I was too late sowing, did fairly 
well; second year, sowed in corn and 
harrowed in with six-tooth cultivator 
the first of August, without any fer- 
tilizer. January following covered 
over with stable manure. The 
growth was fine. Mowed when in 
bloom, mowing one day and raking 
the next day. Let lay in the wind- 
rows one day then hauled to the barn, 
about five loads per acre. I then 
turned land, worked it in corn, mak- 
ing the best corn ever raised on this 
land. Cultivated it level and sowed 
it in clover when laid-by. Again the 
clover is half that high now and as 
thick as it can stand ready to com- 
mence feeding on. I also am sowing 
it with oats, making excellent hay. 
I have found that nothing will beat 
crimson clover for hay, saying noth- 
ing about the condition it puts the 
land in for the following crop. 
A. C. WHITE. 


THE BELL GRIST MILL---FARMERS’ FAVORITE 
up-to-date 
meal and all 


strong, 
better grinding capacity. 
Every Mill Guaranteed 





| 
years’ service at | 


grist 
feed 


mill for 
products. 
durable, 


making high-grade 
Made of finest mate- 
noiscless, and has greater 
Improved disk feeding de- 
as Represented. 
which explains the 


Send for catalog, con- 


RONDA, NORTH CAROLINA. 


(Manufacturers.) 





CARNEAUX and 


PIGEON BIG CROSSES 


Guarantecd mated. Prices right 
Try my Big Crosses to get big squabs. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, ~ - Boydton, Va. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Housten, Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 


Study the Fertilizer 
Question. 


That Southern farmers could save 
$10,000,000 a year on their fertilizer 
bills, and get as big crops as now, or 
that they could get crops worth $20,- 
000,000 more and use no more fer- 
tilizers than at present is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

If there is any one question they 
need to study, it is this of fertiliza- 
tion and soil care. 

There are a number of good books 
on the subject. We can recommend 
as an elementary treatise ‘‘Fertiliz- 
ing for Profit,’’ by E. E. Miller, 75 
cents; aS a more complete discus- 
sion, ‘‘Fertilizers,’” by E. B. Voor- 
hees, $1.25; as an unusually com- 
plete and authoritative work, Dr. 
Van Siyke’s new ‘Fertilizers and 
Crops,” $2.50. 

Send orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 
employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. Energetic boys and girls can 
make good money at this work. 
Write today to Circulation Manager, 














The Progressive Farmer, for full 
particulars, and get ready at once 
for the subscription season. 

Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etc. 

Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Septem- 
ber 16-21, 1912; J. W. tusswurm, Sec- 
retary. 

American Poultry Association, Nashville, 
Tenn., August 12-15; John A. Murkin, Sup- 
erintendent. 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Octo- 


ber 3-12. F. P. Chaffee, Secretary. 
Farmers’ National Congress, 
November 7. John H. 
posit, Maryland, 
International 
Wis., Oct. 22-31. H. M. Chaflin, 
North Carolina Good Roads Association, 
Charlotte, August 1 and 2. Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, Chapel Hill Secretary 
North Carolina 
West Raleigh, 
Secretary. 


New Orleans, 
Kimble, Port De- 
Secretary. 

Dairy 


Show, Milwaukee, 


Secretary. 


Farmers’ Convention, 
August 27-29. I. O. Schaub, 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H 
enson, Secretary. 

Texas 
July 


, 
Stev- 








Farmers’ 
30-August 1. 

Alabama 
ers’ School, 
Cary, 


Congress, College Station, 
Round-Up Institute 
Auburn, August 
Director. 


and Farm- 
1-10, Br Ce 


Appreciated Praise. 


I regularly receive and read The Progres- 


sive Farmer and I have often wanted to 
congratulate you on the fine spirit that is 
shown in your broad-minded, practical and 
evidently successful journal. In particular, 
I think you are to be congratulated on your 
advertising policy. I think you will agree 
with me that experience in the long run 
shows that determination to put editorial 
considerations above any commercial inter- 
ests is perfectly possible and _ practicable 
from the business point of view it: ee 


decided gain to tue 
such as yours 
Ernest Hamlin 
New York, 


country to have a paper 
demonstrating that fact.— 
Abbott, of the Outlook, 




































BREEDERS’ CARDS) 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


will insert adg for our Progressive 
i this department and 


pose et 


>» weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate 
If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 


Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














FARM MACHINERY. 


Buy—Second-hand 








60-saw Pratt gin, 


Jasper Fletcher, 


Victorias, the Large Litter Kind—Pigs, $5 
each; 3-months shoats, $10. S. M. Good- 
man, Mooresville, N. C 





For Sale Richly-bred Durocs Prices 
ight Satisfaction guaranteed Jno D 
Biggs, Williamston, N. C. 





Best Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$5 50, 
up, to close oui surplus Order now Sun- 
nyside Farm, Jonesville, Va 





Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs—At half- 
price, from registered stock, 6 weeks old, 
$3 each. oe. © Jgones, 3ig Rock, Virgilina, 





We are prepared to fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
| service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C 





Summer Reduction Sale of Swine—Essex 
service boars, sows in farrow, and gilts;*also 
pigs. All breeding stock registered Pedi- 
grees sent with all pigs shipped Pure-bred 
Poland China and 3erkshire pigs Grade 
sows in farrow. Angora goats. Reversible 


and right-hand disk plows. J. B.. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 








BE. G. Jones Iron Works, 

















Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, 


steady work, good wages. 








Experienced Farmer Wanted 








is Waking Up.” 





> to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
6-pound pair pillows. 


Feather Dealers, 











4-year-old Jersey Bull For S 











Bardin’s Holstein farms are 





of Business—Holstein 
several hundred fine i i 
Golden Wyandottes, S. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Sixty Carneaux Pigeons For Sale—Price, 
$50. <A. J. Faucette, Durham, N. C. 








Write for Catalog of Poultry Feed and 
Supplies. Carolina Poultry Supply Co., Lan- 
dis, N. C. 





Year-old S. C. Brown Leghorn Hens—75 
cents apiece, or six for $4. B &. Bruce, 
Lavonia, Ga. 





For Sale—Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, 
old and young. stock. Snowflake Yards, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Wait! yet My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley's, Route 4, 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 





Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, $1 per 15, 
45 or more, 5 cents an egg Kelly Farm. 
) Cleveland, N. C. 





White Orpingtons—tTrio, $5; cockerels, $2; 
also pure white Runner ducks. Mrs. G. T. 
Iain, Edison, Ga. 





Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons—April-hatched, 12 
pullets and one cockere) for $10. M. D. 
Vernon, Rice Depot, Va. 








Fifty White Pekin Ducks—W hite ege 
strain. Price, $2 or $5 per trio. Mm 2, 
Grant, Darlington, S. C. 





Pure-bred White Leghorns—Cockerels, 3 
and months old, 50, 60 and 75 cents. Mrs. 
Louis Thorp, Berea, N. C. 





Vhite Rocks, White Leghnorns—L 
orous stock Writ us your 


dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 












S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Breeding stock 
for ile. Hens, $1 Cocks, $2 Good ones. 


Order quick. R. H. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. 








Twenty-Fiv« Show Birds Cheap—-Black 
Minorcas; some fin Orpington cockerels. 
Midnight a Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 
boro, N 








Whit FOrpingtone: Sf ave four trios and two | 





pens of high clé 
sale at bargain prices Write at once. Eggs 
half* price. Fred Woollcott, Raleigh, N. C. 





One Hundred Fine Breeding Single Comb |} 


White Leghorn hens for sale. Seventy-five 
cents each One year old Selling to make 
room, Sunny South Poultry Farm, New- 
ton, IN. €. 





Twenty Yearling Hens and Cock, Ros¢ 
Comb White Leghorns—Fifteen dollars. Sin- 
gle Comb yearling hens, 80 cents each. In- 
dian Runners, $3 pair, fancy stock. Taylor 
Poultry Yards, Stanley, N. cc; 





Buff Orpington Bargain Sale — For the 
next 30 days will sell promising youngsters 
from high-class stock at a bargain, as I 
need room; birds weighing from 1 to 38 
pounds. Cockerels, $2; pullets, $1.50. T. A, 
Council, Franklin, Va., R. 3 








Pups — Mountain 














Shetland monica, som two 











Duroc -Jersey Pigs 
¢. 











Pure-bred Essex pigs, 
heh goats for sale. 








registered Duroc 





ning, Route 6, Fayetteville, N. C. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





New Crop Crimson Clover—$6.25 per bush- 
el. D. R. Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Cowpeas—Nice stock. Unknown, Speckle, 
Clay, Blacks. Write for prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 





We will have New-crop Crimson Clover 
Seed for shipment August 5 to 15. Write 
for prices. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Celery, Egg- 
plant, Pepper, and Strawberry Plants—Ask 
for price-list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
Nn, <. 








REAL ESTATE. 





Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
BM. -e. 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 





If you want a cheap home in Virginia, 
apply to J. S. Gordon & Co., Baskerville, Va. 





Farms For Sale in Orange and Chatham 
counties. Address S. B. Turrentine, Shelby, 
M.-C. 





959-acre Farm For Sale—One of best in 
the State. Highly improved. R. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





-Acre Farm—Five miles from Raleigh 
on good road. Will sell half or all. R. BE. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





230-Acre, Bradley County Farm For Sale. 
| Write for a full description and price, Route 
6, Box 38, Cleveland, Tenn. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The Markets 




















Report furnished by W. 


Flour, Hay and 
Report furnished by C. 


B. Gill Produce Co. 
Flour—Per a i 


Good timothy hay, 


Dressed pies UR ETREL CELIO RET Cee 10% @11 
fi a eer ke ee oe eo 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. ho gpa Editor 
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Cottonseed meal, 


week has passed without change 
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RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report Furnished by W. 
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Stems and Scraps.) 


quietness reigns. 


amount to anything. Export shipments are 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands F 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffre 2 
Iiester & Co., Chase City, Va. v8, 











For Sale—75-acre cotton farm. Nice home 
and location. Sacrifice price, $3,000, Ad 
dress P. O. Box 117, St. Paul, N. Cc. 





Roma. 
Three-horse Farm For Sale—Half Z00d 
truck land. Furniture, team, impk Ments 
feed. Must be closed August 15. di : 
Mizell & Co., Williamston, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot. 
ton farms in Wake and Chatham Counties, 
N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. 
scription on applic ation. As CO 
Co., Apex, N. C. 


Full de- 
Hughes and 





For Sale in Iredell—one of the leading 
red land, agricultural counties—timb; red 
and farming lands with improvements, 


$12 
to $35 per acre. Good roads will soon be 
completed on all main highways oa the 


county. E. G. Gaither, Statesville, N, 





For Sale—400 acres, 4 miles from town, on 
public road; lies well; 3 houses; 60 
original timber; $25 per acre. 600 


acres 
acres, 2 
miles from Ellaville, on graded highway, 3 
houses, 100 acres fine bottom land in 
vation, $15 per acre. Ellaville Realty 
Ellaville, Ga. 


culti- 
Co, 





For Sale—180-acre, East Tennessee stock 
and dairy farm. Fine springs and timber; 
one-half in cultivation; good fences; 


two 
frame houses, painted and in good repair, 
Terms, $20 per acre, one-half cash, balance 


on time. For description address J. Ww, 
Good, Rockwood, Tenn. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper, 





For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 
in Southwest Georgia. Artesian water, 
church, school, store and gin convenient; 
one of the best communities in the South; 
also money-making country store, doing 
$15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to- 
gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
etc., call on or write owner. Chas. A. 
Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga 





For Sale—800-acre farm at Warsaw, 
Five tenant houses; 25 acres cleared 
subsoil 6 to 10 inches under cover; 
dark top soil; very productive for 
corn, forage and truck; good water; ( 
school; healthy climate. Can easily and ad- 
vantageously be divided into four or five 
small farms. Also 750-acre farm on Cape 
Fear River in Bladen County, N. CC. Brick 
residence, barns, stables, tenant houses, and 
fine stock range; top soil fine for all farm 
products; clay subsoil. Prices and ter 
application. We are wholesale Grocery) 
bers and carry in stock a full line of 
roods. We give all mail orders promp 
careful attention. McNair & Pearsall, 
mington, N. C. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Send for Free Booklet—Al! about pat: 
and their cost. Shephtrd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ibs, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
& €, 





Free—Send your address and receive copy 
of Indusirial Edition of The Sun, descrip- 
tive of best inland city in the best county 
in Florida; seat of State University. Ad- 
dress Daily Sun, Gainesville, Fla. 





Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, side boards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 








75c@$1.75. Corn, 75c@$1 per crate. Celery, 
15@40ce per dozen stalks Eggplant, $2.50 
per large crate. Horseradish, $6.50@7 per 


barrel. Lettuce, 25@50c per basket. Lima 
beans, $3@3.50 per basket. Okra, $1.50@ 
2.50 per basket. Peas, $1.50@2.50 per large 
basket. Peppers, $1@1.50 per basket Ro- 
maine, 15@50c per basket. Radishes, $14 
1.25 per 100 bunches. Shallots, $2.50@3 per 
100 bunches. Spinach, 75c@ per barrel. 
Squash, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. Turnips, 
white, per 100 bunches, $1. Tomatoes, $1@ 
1.12 per box. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 100 
bunches. 











Apples, prime large, hand-picked, $1.25@ 
1.50 per half-bushel basket. Peaches, 50¢ 
@$1.30 per carrier. Pears, Le Conte, per 
barrel, $4@5. Plums, 75c@$1.75 per car- 


rier. Cherries, per 8-tb basket, 35@55c for 
sour red. Currants, 5@8c per quart. Black- 
berries, 6@9c. Gooseberries, 5@7c. Huck- 
leberries, 8@12c. Muskmelons, 65@75c per 
pony crate. 
3utter, 27@27'%c for top grades of cream- 
ery; factory, 
Eggs, 17@23c, as to quality. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.11% 
Oats, standards, 58c. 








SUFFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Report by Suffolk, Va., Board of Trade.) 


F 4 ¢ 
TANCY, PCP POUNG..w.cecscesscescec 

Te eg 3% @3%e 
PINS. a Rie pana keen ea oe ee 3'%2c 
Spanish, per bushel ..........-- 90¢ 





Let us teach honestly and boldly that edu- 
cation is not only the best thing in our 
civilization for whieh ~»ublic money can be 
used, but that witn the exception of ignor- 
ance it is also the most expensive.—C ‘has. B. 
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HOW FARMERS WASTE THEIR 
WORK. 


Why Do We Cling to Methods All 
Other Business Men Have Rejected* 


HE task of domestic economy is 
gi to prevent waste. The task of 
political economy is to prevent 
waste. The task of mechanics and 
technology is to prevent waste. The 
task of education is to prevent 
waste. The task of life is to pre- 
vent waste. Utility is the greatest 
thing in the practical life of the 
world. The utility of a thing is the 
standard of its worthwhileness. Et 
is worthless if not useful. 

The mechanical inventor con- 
trives to construct something use- 
ful in industrial life. The artist puts 
on canvas or fashions in marble that 
which cultivates the love of the 
peautiful. The musical composer 
and performer weave the harmonies 
of sound so as to thrill, soothe or 
inspire. The laborer in field or fac- 
tory makes that which ministers to 
the comfort and support of the teem- 
ing millions of earth. All science is 
the result of earnest striving after 
useful knowledge. 

All effort should serve a definite 
aim. A strenuous life may be a 
wasteful one. To make everything 
count for economy is as essential as 
to make it count for use. Economi- 


“al use is the secret of power. The 
economical use of power measures 
the progress of mankind. 

To waste wealth, waste soil, 


waste time, waste energy, waste life, 
waste power is to reap destruction. 
All waste brings its recompense of 
reward. Verily Nemesis knows her 
own. Waste gathers the heaviest 
tax that is paid by the children of 
men. 

So we develop the science of econ- 
omy to teach ourselves how to keep 
from wasting. Every department of 
life has its science of economics. 

And now to the subject of rural 
economics. 

What is it? 

It is the science of the production 
and distribution of wealth produced 
from the soil. 

The useful and frugal application 
of rural wealth and resources. Is 
it not a very important subject? Is 
it not a very practical one? Does 
it not concern the material welfare 
of every one whether a farmer or 
not? 

A general habit of waste 
a general condition of want. 
eral habit of economy 
eral condition of 


makes 
A gen- 
makes a gen- 
thrift. The com- 
posite of individual acts makes a 
general policy. To change the 
methods of society we must change 
the methods of the individuals com- 
posing it. 
Are the 
of America 


methods of the farmers 
what they should be in 
the matters coming under the head 
of rural economics? 

What changes are needed? 

To illustrate by concrete example: 
We have a great crop in the South 
which the farmers peddle out or 
auction off to the local bidders as 
soon as the crop is gathered. The 
more they make of it the less they 
Set for it. 

Is that the best way to sell a crop 
that is non-perishable and of univer- 
Sal use? Do manufacturers sell that 
way? Do mine owners sell their pro- 
ducts that way? Do railroads sell 
their service by peddling their tickets 
or selling them at auction? Do banks 
loan money through street huck- 
Sters? Are public offices let out to 
the lowest bidder? The very 
thought is so preposterous that to 
answer these questions would be 
childish. 


Then why does the farm- 





er do this in direct violation of every 
principle of successful business? 
Should he continue thus to use his | 
wealth and show how little he knows | 
about rural economics? Is_ it not | 
within the purview of rural econo- | 
mics to deal with this question and | 
help to solve one of the big business 
problems confronting us and de- 
manding solution? 

It is the self-imposed task of the 
Farmers’ Union to help in this work. 


HOW TO MAKE A HAY RACK 
Don't Waste 


vance That 
Full Load. 


HEN I first began to help my 

father’s hands in the hay-field, 
labor was cheap and plentiful, and 
we never gave much thought to la- 
bor-saving devices. Our “hay 
frames’’ were the same contrivances 
we used for hauling wood and fence 
posts—made by squaring two pine 
poles and boring holes with a two- 
inch augur for cross-pieces and 
stakes, which were trimmed _  sap- 
plings. This made a high and nar- 
row load, requiring the maximum 
amount of labor for loading and un- 
loading, and having a positive genius 
for tipping over on the slightest pro- 
vocation. I will venture to say that 
fully half the hay made in the South- 


Time With a Contri- 
Will Not Permit of a 


ern States is still moved on this 
primitive contrivance, wasting 
enough time and human muscle in 


moving eight or ten tons of hay to 
pay for a good wide platform hay 
rack. These racks are made in a 
variety of ways, but are all alike in 
that they allow the load to extend 
out over the wheels, making it broad 
and low, rather than high and nar- 
row. One of the simplest and easi- 
est to make consists of two sills of 
one and one-half inch or two-inch 
stuff, crossed by four shorter pieces 
of the same stuff, and these in turn 
floored over. Where the sills and 
cross-pieces cross, they are _ bolted 
together with clamps. 

These platform racks always have 
a ladder, or upright, about six feet 
high at the front end which serves 
as a guide in loading and keeps the 
driver from slipping off the load. 

The first racks of this kind that I 
built were made about twice as 
heavy as there was any need of, so 
that it was killing work to put them 
on and off the wagon. Where tough, 
straight-grained lumber is used, 2x6 
inch stock is heavy enough for the 
frame for a two-horse load. Where 
four mules are to be used, 2x10 for 
the sills and 2x6 for the cross pieces. 

All racks of this design are cum- 
bersome to handle, and for this rea- 
son are rarely sheltered when not in 
use, unless the owner has large sheds 
and tackle blocks or other means of 
suspending the rack. 


A much more convenient style of 


rack is made so that the ladder is 
easily detached, and the platform 
part which extends out over the 
wheels also lifts off in two parts 
and may be stored in small space. 

The part still remaining on the 
wagon differs from the ordinary 
“cotton bed”’ in common use 


throughout the South only in being 
two or three feet longer. It serves 
all the uses of a shallow wagon box, 
and top boards may be used to 
make it deeper, or a set of malleable 
iron sockets for stakes may be bolt- 
ed on the sides, making 
ient rig for hauling 
hay, ete. 

The cross-pieces which support 
that part of the platform which ex- 
tends out over the wheels are in two 
sets, one set of four for each side. 
Those supporting the right-hand side 


a conven- 
posts, baled 








(17) 821 











































rest on top of the sill on that side, 
and slanting across the bed, are} 
thrust into holes mortised into the | 
left-hand side about two inches from } 
the floor, and vice versa. 

The ladder should be strongly | 
built, and is attached by means of a 
stout iron rod which passes through 
holes bored in the sides of the bed 
and the foot of the ladder. 

I strongly recommend the low- 
wheeled, wide-tired wagon for hay- 
ing, and indeed for any purpose. I 





THE BELL GRIST MILL---FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


Write now for prices while you think of it 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 





have used many different styles and 
sizes of wheels, and for my condi- 
tions, have never found anything I 
like near so well as iron wheels with 
four-inch tires, front wheels 3:0 
inches in diameter, rear 36. I have 
had one set in the roughest sort of 
use for 12 years, and so far as I 
can see they are good as new. 

A wide tire does not cut in like 
a narrow one, and for that reason 
sometimes causes trouble on a steep 
hillside by slipping sideways. Where 
there is much hillside work to do, 
a band made of five-eighths to three- 
quarter-inch square iron might be 
shrunk on in the center of the tire. 

BR. S& PARKER. 


Coatopa, Ala. 





Two New Men at Clemson College. 
T a recent meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., Prof. R. L. Shields was 


elected Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying. Prof. Shields 


has filled the same chair very ac- 
ceptably at the Mississippi A. and 
M. College for the past two years. 
The livestock interests of South 
Carolina are very fortunate in se- 
curing a man of Prof. Shield’s abil- 


ity and character as successgr to 
Prof. Archibald Smith, who goes 
back to the Mississippi A. and M. 
College after two years’ service at 
Clemson. Prof. W. L. Hutchinson, 
who has been at the Mississippi A. 
and M. College for more than 20 
years, and during that time has 
successively held the position of 


State Chemist, Director of the Exper- 
iment Station, Director of Farmers’ 
Institutes and Professor of Agronomy 


has been elected to the Chair of 
Agronomy at Clemson College and 
Associate Agronomist to the S. C, Ex- 


periment Station. 


Crimson Clover the Best Winter 


Crop. 
COMMENCED sowing crimson 
clover three years ago. Tirst 


year I was too late sowing, did fairly 
well; second year, sowed in corn and 
harrowed in with six-tooth cultivator 
the first of August, without any fer- 
tilizer. January following covered 
over with stable manure. The 
growth was fine. Mowed when in 
bloom, mowing one day and raking 
the next day. Let lay in the wind- 
rows one day then hauled to the barn, 
about five loads per acre. I then 
turned land, worked it in corn, mak- 
ing the best corn ever raised on this 
land. Cultivated it level and sowed 
it in clover when laid-by. Again the 
clover is half that high now and as 
thick as it can stand ready to com- 
mence feeding on. I also am sowing 
it with oats, making excellent hay. 
I have found that nothing will beat 
crimson clover for hay, saying noth- 


ing about the condition it puts the 
land in for the following crop. 
A. C. WHITE. 














Modern, up-to-date grist mill for making high-grade 
table meal and all feed products. Made of finest mate- 
rial—simple, strong, durable, noiseless, and has greater 
and better grinding capacity. Improved disk feeding de- 
vice Every Mill Guaranteed as Represented. 
Send for catalog, which explains the con- 
struction and many advantages of the 
BELL GRIST MILL. a 


Reliable agents wanted. Don't delay 


RONDA, NORTH CAROLINA, 


(Manufacturers.) 





PIGEONS “ae 
BIG CROSSES 

Guaranteed mated. Prices right 
Try my Big Crosses to get big squabs. 

SIDNEY JOHNSON, - - Boydton, Va. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A. Housten, Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga, 


Study the Fertilizer 
Question. 


That Southern farmers could save 
$10,000,000 a year on their fertilizer 
bills, and get as big crops as now, or 
that they could get crops worth $20,- 
000,000 more and use no more fer- 
tilizers than at present is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

If there is any one question they 
need to study, it is this of fertiliza- 
tion and soil care. 

There are a number of good books 
on the subject. We can recommend 
as an elementary treatise ‘‘Fertiliz- 
ing for Profit,’ by E. E. Miller, 75 





cents; aS a more complete discus- 
sion, ‘‘Fertilizers,’”’ by E. B. Voor- 
hees, $1.25; as an unusually com- 


plete and authoritative 

Van Siyke’s new 

Crops,’ $2.50. 
Send orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 
employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. Energetic boys and girls can 
make good money at this work. 
Write today to Circulation Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, full 
particulars, and get ready at once 
for the subscription season. 


work, Dr. 
“Fertilizers and 





for 








Farmers’ Mectings, 
Tennessee State Fair, 
ber 16-21, 1912; J. W. 

retary. 

American Poultry Association, 
Tenn., August 12-15; John A. 
erintendent. 


Fairs, Etc. 
Nashville, Septem- 
tusswurm, Sec- 


Nashville, 
Murkin, Sup- 


Alabama State 


Fair, Birmingham, 
ber 3-12. F. P. 


Chaffee, Secretary. 


Octo- 


Farmers’ National Congress, New Orleans, 


November 7. John H. Kimble, Port De- 
posit, Maryland, Secretary. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 22-31. H. M. Chaflin, Secretary. 
North Carolina Good Roads 


Association, 
Charlotte, August 1 and 2 Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, Chapel Hill Secretary. 

North Carolina 
West Raleigh, 
Secretary. 


Farmers’ 


Convention, 
August 


27-29. I. O. Schaub, 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C 


, 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H. Stev- 
enson, Secretary. 

Texas Farmers’ Congress, College Station, 
July 30-August 1. 

Alabama Round-Up Institute and Farm- 
ers’ School, Auburn, August 1-10. Dr. CG. A 


Cary, Director. 


Appreciated Praise. 
I regularly receive and read The Progres- 
sive Farmer and I have often wanted to 
congratulate you on the fine spirit that is 
shown in your broad-minded, practical and 
evidently successful journal. In particular, 
I think you are to be congratulated on your 


advertising policy. I think you will agree 
with me that experience in the long run 
shows that determination to put editorial 
considerations above any commercial inter- 
ests is perfectly possible and _ practicable 
from the business point of view It is a 
decided gain to iuc country to have a paper 
such as yours demonstrating that fact.— 


Ernest 
New 


Hamlin 
York, 


Abbott, of the Outlook, 










































































THE UNIVERSAL ‘CAR 


A penny a mile! Thousands 
of farmers are running their 
Ford cars, year in and year 
out, at no greater expense. 
Yet it cost several times a 
cent a mile to drive a slow- 
going, range-limited and 
over-worked horse. 


More than 75,000 new Fords into service 
this season—proof that they must be 
right. Three passenger Roadster $590 
—five passenger touring car $690—de- 
livery car $700—f. o. b. Detroit with all 
equipment. Catalogue No. 323-A—and 
name of nearest representative—from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 
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| nothing disg 











Unfertilized 














1 COTTO ON # —_—— = 


There is no other fertilizer that 
sponse and big yields as 


brings as quick re- 


Nitrate of Soda 


—the % available plant food applied 100 Ibs. to the acre 
Beware of cheap substitutes of low and slow availabilities. Nitrate 
produces results at once. Even though it is late in the season 
Nitrate and rapid w rking will insure you a favorable yield, Nitrate 
absorbs moisture from the air, benefiting growth in dry seasons. 


100 
tC 


vials 


Por more information about the Use and Results of Nitrate of Soda, send 
me your address on a post card for my books and List of Reliable Dealers. 








WM. S. MYERS, Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda,17 Madisoa Ave., New York 

















Let us tell you how te 
eatch them where you 
think there are none. 


| DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


NO BRANCH OFFICES 
FISH GROUND 95x Butt covered | 100 MESH 
We make the famous 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 
Get the Advertising Habit. 


It willpay you. Try our Farmers’ 
tc get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice or this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. Wewant you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you w 
which a little ad in your loc 
offor you. Put the 
will help you mal 


Is the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 

phate pulverized to a fineness 

that 95 % passes a 100 mesh 

screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso 

lutely guaranteed vad 

contain a minimum 


of 13% Phospho- 





the lead- 

ing experi- 

ment stations 

as the best and 

most 

carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 

by growing |egumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


Exchange 





ill have something to sell 
sal paper will dispo 
ret the ha 


iwhnen yo. 





ad in. 
>mcney 


more libu 


| there 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Should Girls W ork in the Field? 


(Continued from page 9.) 


and the 
almost white- 
cares and responsibili- 
seems to me that these 
girls would deserve more credit and 
honor if they, or a part of them 
would go to the field and help their 
poor, old father, instead of idling 
their time away on some bit of fan- 
cy work. 

We ali know 
right kind 


not wealthy, 


old and 


family are 

father looks 
headed from 
ies. Now, it 


that field work of the 

does not mar the beauty 
She might become tan- 

a little, but there is a rem- 

edy in every farm home that will 

remove that while she sleeps. 

MISS FLORENCE PARSONS. 

Dallas, N. C. 


ned just 


Editorial Comment: We approve 
largely of what Mrs. J. G. W. said, 
and we approve on the whole of what 
Miss Parsons says. We do not be- 
lieve that girls should be expected 
to go to the fields and ‘‘make a 
hand,” or that, as a rule, the farm 

irl should have to do any consid- 

amount of such work unless 
so chooses. There is, in our ex- 
perience, plenty of work for the farm 
girl that is better suited to her 
strength and to her best develop- 
ment than the work commonly done 
in Southern fields. Such work does 
not, to our mind, give the growing 
girl the training she most needs, and 
much of it may tax her strength and 
tend to rob her of girlhood’s fresh- 
ness and brightness. To put it plainly 
hoeing, pulling fodder, cot- 
ton, and such tasks are not ‘‘women’s 
work.”’ 

On the other hand, we quite agree 
with Miss Parsons that there is 
raceful or unlady-like in 
doing any of these things if 
the streneth for them and 
really need that she should. 

ear we read of West- 
irls who handle a hay-rake or 
binder in the season of rush 
and our own South- 
rls ha made fine records not 
with poultry and the garden, 
ith corn and 


s to us that 


niniri . 
picking 


a girl’s 
she has 


run a 
work, 
ern gi 
only 

but v 


some oi 


patche Ss. 


pre 


continued, likely 
her figure, 


is and 


cles ant 
en her ] leave 
time to cultivate all 


cies. which we 


the 
thoroughly 
girl should possess 
Every country girl or 
ever, who has not 
is failing to live up 
nities, and the girl 
disgrace to help on 
help which she 
is the one who 
ashamed. 
While we 


woman, how- 


some outdoor work 
to her opportu- 
who thinks it a 
the 


give i 


here 
s needed 
needs to be 


larm VW 
can 
most 


let us 


country 


on this, 


some 


are 
is nothing 
and some country women 
than/ light outdoor 
kinf every day. We 
fev girls v 
the garden, the poultry yard and the 
fields and the 


proud of it. 


say 
girls 
need more 
work of 
have 


some 
known a 
country hose ignorance of 
almost perfect, 
poor, i ly hi £s were 
We have 10WNn 
who, o matter how 


housekee pers, too, 


fine 
pots 


‘fresh, pure country 


hear about as the dweller in a crowd- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


there 
who 


Indeed 
housekeepers 
themselves down with 
and who sadly need 
baths of sunshine and 
breaths of outdoor 
pleasant work 
would bring. 


ed town. 
busy 


are 


have 


any 
vorn 
ork, 
the liberal] 
ieep 
light 
den 


hou 


air, 
in field 


a Co- “operation in Ireland, 


(Continued from page 1i.) 


said Mr. I] 
shillings [5 per 
and at the end of a 
worth bie $8, and a calf 
for the sake of the 15 


buy a young cow,”’ 
“and he pays 15 
cent] interest 
year has a cow 
besides—all 
shillings.’’ 

The Ballyragget Agricultural 
does business on such a narrow mar- 
gin that its profits no year have ex- 
ceeded $25 or fallen below $5. A 
dollars a year to Mr. Brett for 
bookkeeping covers the entire official 
expense, and as his home is the 
office, there is no charge for rent. 
I notice, however, that Sir Horace 
Plunkett, in his latest President’s 
address strongly advises that these 
co-operative banks should not at- 
tempt to lend money at too low a 
rate—especially in view of the fact 
that any profits will go as reserve 
fund in which the members are 
equally interested—and ehat 6 per 
cent rather than five should be the 
normal rate. 

loans are made for 

Originally the maximum 
but this amount was soon raise: 
$75. Ninety loans were outstanding 
New Year’s Day aggregating over 
$4,000. 


Another Co-Operative Bank. 


rett, 


Bank 


few 


over 
was 


I also paid a visit to the Castle- 
comer Credit Society, or Agricultural 
Bank, which I found in no less flours 
ishing condition than the one at Bal- 
lyragget. All these banks operate 
on the same general principles, so 
the rules of the Castlecomer Society 
practically the same as those I 
have given for its neighbor. It ; @X- 
isted for 12 years and ‘‘neither lost 
a penny piece in debts,’’ as the 
Secretary, Mr. Jos told 
1 tho, of course, he re- 

Oo proceedings once in while. 
j of 

cent, 

Ss 


are 


bad 


opr «Tobin, 


amoun 
persor 
of 
overdue 
from $ 
0 the 
$4,000 
sixth, 
$10,000. 

In addition to all the usual society 
books and records, such as I found 
at Ballyragget, Tobin showed me 
an alphabetical index which: indicates 
at a glance whether or not a member 
has money borrowed or is for 
a borrower, and enables the execu- 
tive committee at its monthly meet- 
ing to determine immediately wh«¢ 
er or not any member should be 
cepted for a further loan or as a 
surety another borrower. And 
the the Castlecomer Co- 
3ank in aiding the farmers 
community has been no less 

than in Bally- 


surety 


c 


ior 
success of 
operative 
of the 
marked 
ragget. 
“I Know m 
Tobin, ‘‘who pay back 

the end of the year 
‘ofits made on the original 
loan ; 
(Continued 


the case of 


any members,” 
the mon 
out of 
loan 


iave the money 


If 


a better or worst 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina 


Ninety-four Teachers, Officers and Assistants. 


Enrollment Over Eight 
Hundred Students. 


Value of Lands, Buildings and Equipment $1,250,000. 


Short Courses 


Two Year Course in Textiles; 
One Year Course in Agricul- 
ture; Four Weeks Winter 
Course for Farmers; Four 
Weeks Winter Course in Cot- 
ton Grading. 


Degree Courses 


Agriculture and 
Chemistry, Agriculture and 
Animal Industry, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering, Architectural Engi- 
neering, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering. 


Agriculture, 





©OST—Approximate cost for board, room, lights, heat, water, 
and all fees for the session, except tuition, $134. Tuition, 


SCHOLARSHIPS—167 four-year Agricultural and Textile scholarships. Age re- 
quirements 16 years or over. 51 one-year Agricultural scholarships. Age re- 
quirement, 18 years or over. Value of scholarships, $100 per session and free 
tuition. Scholarship and entrance examinations will be held July 12th, at each 
County Courthouse in South Carolina. For information, write at once to 


W. M. RIGGS, President, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Clemson College expends over $100,000 annually for State work, such as Fer- 
tilizer Inspection and Analysis, Veterinary and Entomological Inspection, Tick and 
Gholera Eradication, Agricultural and Textile Scholarships, Branch Stations, and 
other lines of public service. 


laundry, uniforms, 
$40 additional. 











GREENSBORO ccfitte 
; Ma EN | COLLEGE 
Founded in 1888. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive Christian 
atmosphere. Beautiful location. Health record unsurpassed. Four years of 
collegiate work, leading to A. B. degree. 

Students admitted on certificate from accredited schools. Limited number. 
Small classes. Individualinstruction. For catalog, address 
MRS. LUCY ROBERTSON, President, Greensboro, North Carolina 








EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
North Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one 
purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 








ar H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 


ee 


GEORGIA SCHOOL of TECHNOLOGY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


An Engineering Institute of the 
highest rank, in theheart of the 
progressive South. 1050 feet 
above sea level. The climate is 
healthful and delightful. Ad- 


: vanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chem- 
istry and Architecture, Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill and 
Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Building, and new 
Y. M. C, A. Building, costing $75,000.00. 

The demand for the School’s graduates is much greater than the sup- 


Ply. Dormitories. Cost rea- 
K. G. MATHESON, LL. D., President. 





sonable. For illustrated cat- 
alog, address 


|! WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


WARRENTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Course of study required for granting of certificate given highest credit—16 
units—in the list of accredited schools of The University. Experienced 
Faculty. All boarding pupils under the immediate supervision of the 
Principal. Separate dormitory for girls. Total expenses for year, $225.00. 


Basevs Catalogue Address, JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 
J 
































Month The most educational and fascinating work there is 
— —Beautiful catalog and full information Free— —__ ff 
Low tuition - Small expenses - Shortest possible time. >} 
We give students actual experiance - Write Now — 
SPARTANBURG SCHOOL oF TELEGRAPHY- SPARTANBURG. S.C. |} 


$72 TO $90 PAYS BOARD, TUITION AND ROOM RENT AT 


PIEDMONT “A great school.””—Hight C. Moore, Editor Biblical Recorder. 


“A magnificent school.’’—Charity and Children. 
for the entire session of 








“Ideally located.’’-—Cleveland Star. 

“Boarding system unique.’’—C. W. Payseur, Pastor of Lawn- 
dale and New Bethel Baptist churéhes. 

_nine months. “The best and cheapest school in the State.”*—E. M. Koonce, 

Session opens August 6th. Member of the Legislature of North Carolina. 

For Illustrated Catalog, write to W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland County, N. C. 








Lenoir College 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Louisburg College 


NORTH CAROLINA Peay aR insert 
feet above sea-level. 
Building being erected. 
Genuine A. B. Courses with electives. Graduates 
complete M. A, degree in one session at University 
of N. C. Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Ex- 





15 Teachers. 1200 
No malaria. New Science 


For Young Women 
and Girls 


Thorough Work in Books. Sympathetic Highland Hall (Men) board, heat and light at cost 
Training in Manners and Morals. Posi- - vated afl room rent Aes «month 
tive Religious Teaching and Train- 
ing. Pleasant Location and 
Spacious Grounds. Fine 
Health Record. Mad- 
erate Charges. 


pression, Art and Preparat ry Departments, Steam 
heat, electric lights, shower baths, etc., in Dormi- 


a ) board, heat and light $9.00 a 
month: room rent $1.00a month. 
Tuition For Session, College, $40: Preparatory, $27- 
; Music, Art, etc., $26 each. 
Hickory Business College in Connection With 
Lenoir College—Bookkeeping and Shorthand 


courses $25.00 each. Our graduates get and hold 
positions. Write for free catalogue. 


R. L. FRITZ, 4 = + 





President. 


One Hundred and Eleventh Year 








Begins September 11, 1912 





MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President. 
Send For Catalog 
I. ALLEN, Secretary, Louisburg, N. C. 


The Woman’s College 


Richmond, Virginia 





By reason of its location in Richmond, tho 





ae 
i 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, pre- 
paring for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in 
college. Government that appeals to manliness and de- 
velops self-control. Accredited relations with University. 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session 
under $225. Many things you want to know about the 
school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M. Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Woman’s College affords superior advan- 
tages for the higher education of young 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree’ courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Metallography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights in dormitories. Li- 
brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


ladies. The expenditure of a million dollars 
could not duplicate such advantages outside 
such a city, Able faculties in all depart- 
ments. Usual College degree. Special ad- 
vantages in music. Students have use of 
Virginia State Library and access to num- 
erous museums. Health record remarkuble. 
Termsmoderate. Write for catalogue 


James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President. 




















CHARTERED 1859 4 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


ITS STRENGTH LIES IN 
A Large, Well-Trained Faculty; Excellent Buildings and Equipment; 
Full, Well-Arranged Courses; Earnest, High-Minded Students; a Large 
and Loyal Body of Alumni and Friends; Noble Ideals and Traditions ; 
an Inspiring History of Achievement and Service. 
Next Session Begins Sept. 11, 1912. For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet, Address 


FOUNDED 1838 








J 





Apart in the 
road, drew 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary, Durham, North Carolina. 
a 
hills, ten miles from a rail- 
379 young men and women last 


3 Mars Hill College from 58 counties in North Carolina, 


year 
om six other States and two foreign countries. Why? The school does its 
ork. Send for catalog. R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


| ball Field. 











Bi NG HAM ASBHEVILLE.N.c. has prepared Boys for College and Man- 
7 COL. R. BINGHAM $ hood for 119 years. Our Graduates Excel 
inall the Colleges they attend, North and South. Ventilation, Sanitation and Safety 
Against Fire pronounced the BEST by 150 doctors and by every visiting Parent. 
poy ag of 19 pounds term of entrance accentuates our Climate, F: 


Military, to help in making Men of Boys. Box pe 





Two Year Course in Agriculture 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — BicHMoND: 


VIRGINIA 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Pres. 


Medicine —Dentistry —Pharmacy { 
20th Sessi 18, 1912 
New Fireproof Building. 
U P feet pale ry 
Modern Laboratory Methods. 
Excellent Clinical Facilities. 
Eighty Experienced Teachers, 
Write now for Catalogue A. p. @ 
WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 


Total cost of Session of nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, etc., 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 


Write for catalogue. Ses 








Opens Sep 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 





Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, History, English Literature, Philosophy, and | 
the Natural Sciences. | : | 

Departments in Music, Bookkeeping and Banking, tnd 





Methods of Teaching. | 
Athletic Grounds, including Running Track and Base- 


New Dormitory being erected for young men which 
will be ready for the Fall Term. 

Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone and 
homelike surroundings. 

Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North 
Carolina. 


Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 

Literary, Music, Art, Teaching, Busi- 
ness, Domestic Science Courses. 
Board and General Tuition a Year, 
$167. Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


Arrangements for young women to do their own work 
and thereby reduce the cost of living. 
A Young Men’s Club is conducted for the benefit of 
young men who desire to economize in living expenses. 
‘or catalog, address 
Guilford College, N.C 


L. L. HOBBS, President, (See Other School Ads on Page 6.) 





$24 








o-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 





100,000 Now Sold Every Month 


Consider these facts, Mr. Tire 


Buyer: 


No-Rim-Cut tires now far out- 
sell every other tire in the world. 
The demand has doubled in the 
It is twelve 
times larger than three years ago. 


past six months. 


Cut Tire Bills 
Right in Two 


No-Rim-Cut tires mean immense 
economy. They save, on the aver- 
age, one-half the tire upkeep. 

They end all the worry and ruin 
of rim-cutting. And the 10 per 
cent oversize saves the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 


These facts have now been proved 
by hundreds of thousands of users. 


The Savings 


Rim-Cutting occurs on 23 per cent 
of all the old-type tires. That has 
been proved by careful statistics. 


It occurs when tires 


The present demand calls for 


100,000 tires monthly. 


ent tires. 


possible. 
per cent. 


Thus they save that 23 


The 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 


So these two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize — mean 
an average saving of 48 per cent. 


Used on One-Third 
the Cars 


About one-third of all cars run- 
ning now have Goodyear tires. 


More than one-third of all new 
cars this year go out with the Good- 
year equipment. 


That is the result after some 
200,000 motor car owners have 


tried out 1,250,000 of these pat- 


When you once try 


them you will use them, too. 


And one-third of all cars at the 
1912 Shows were shown with Good- 
year tires. 


Yet the demand is just beginning, 
It is three times larger than one 
year ago. 

These patent tires are now being 
adopted just as fast as men find 
them out. 


8% Per Cent Profit 


Our average profit on No-Rim- 
Cut tires is 8% per cent. 


These oversize tires—these tires 
that can’t rim-cut—give more for 
the money than any other tire that’s 
made. 

Other makers—with 





are run partly de- 
flated. When a tire 
runs flat, because of 
a puncture, it may be 
wrecked in a moment. 
And rim-cut tires can- 
not be repaired. 
No-Rim-Cut tires— 
our patent type — 
make rim-cutting im- 





(00D 


SYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


‘With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


smaller output and 
lesser facilities—make 
twice the profit that 
we make on tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book 
—based on 13 years 
of tire making —is filled 
with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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THE PROGRESSIVE F 


Cuts Farm Costs 
Increases Farm Profits 


Farmers make more money today 
by cutling costs with an than 
by catching the best markets. You 
can’t control the price but: you can 
reduce the cost of raising your crops, 

The surest, safest, most dependable 
way to these profits is the off. It 
does your plowing—harrowing—seed- 
ing—cultivating—rolling — harvesting 
—hauling—ensilage cutting—sawing 
wood—pumping, etc. 


Proof! 


lies in the scores of letters we receive 
from farmers operating off in 
every section of the country. Let 
us send.you these letters—they’re 
solid, convincing proof of every 
statement we make. 


The Facts! 


The off burns cheap kerosene at 4 
to % the price of gasoline used in the 
average tractor. The off handled 
by two boys has easily plowed 20 
acres in 12 hours. The is mak- 
ing good today in the Corn Belt, in 
the Northwest, in the Dry-farm re- 
gions, in Canada, in the South. 

Write a postal at once for the 
Rumely catalogue “‘Toiling and Till- 
ing the Soil’’—a rich fund of tractor 
facts. Address 


M. RUMELY Co. 
5574 Main St., La Porte, Ind. 





war 
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when, where and how 2 
to use them. It ans Bias 


i Send posta! today i 
for package No. X-2 


4 John Deere Plow Co. 


Moline, Ilinois 


eo Get Quality and Service-| 
Joun DEERE Dealers Give Both‘ E 

















' A Cowpea Thresher 


| Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown V 

| breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Whe: 

| Oats. ‘*The machine I have been looking for 20 y 
—Prof W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet 

demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment 

tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘‘A’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


| 
| 
| Morristown, Tenn. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed, 
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@® words OF WAGON wisdom @® 





BUY 


A PIEDMONT OR HICKORY 


The Improved Red Ripper 





over the South. 
bales automatically. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 96, 


The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 

It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, and is cheap. 


Write us for prices and easy terms. 


OCILLA, GEORGIA. 





BECAUSE they are built of the best material obtainable— 
thoroughly air-dried timber and wrought steel hardware. 


BECAUSE they are guaranteed to be the lightest running 


wagon on the market and to stand the strain. 
BECAUSE they have proven to give satisfaction. 


Write for catalog and other reasons. 


PIEDMONT WAGON & MFG. COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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CONTINUOUS 
TRAVEL. 


LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST. 





The Royal Line of Hay Presses 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly, and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of = 
der. We make this kind of Hay Press—3 0 
them—The Royal, Royal Junior, and Econo- 
my. Write us to-day and let us prove to you 
that one of these is the one you should buy: 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. co. 

Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 


cesee ADMIRAL “scree. Yam 





| You-can make money by advertis- 

ing what you have to sell in The 
| Progressive Farmer. You can save 
| money by buying from our adveF- 
| tisers 





